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HAT the truths of the Bible have the power of awakening an intense moral feel- 

ing in man, under every variety of character, learned or ignorant, civilized or 
savage,—that they make bad men good, and send a pulse of healthful feeling 
through all the domestic, civil, and social relations,—that they teach men to love 
right, to hate wrong, and to seek each other’s welfare, as the children of one common 
Parent,—that they control the baleful passions of the human heart, and thus make 
men proficient in the science of self-government,—and, finally, that they teach him 
to aspire after a conformity to a Being of infinite holiness, and fill him with hopes 
infinitely more purifying, more exalted, more suited to his nature, than any other 
which this world has ever known,—are facts as incontrovertible as the laws of phil- 
osophy, or the demonstrations of mathematics. 
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We see not in this life the end of human actions. Their influence never dies. In 
ever-widening circles it reaches beyond the grave. Death removes us from this to 
an eternal world; time determines what shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning, when we go forth, we lay the moulding hand upon our destiny; and 
every evening, when we have done, we leave a deathless impression upon our char- 
acters. We touch not a wire but vibrates in eternity,—we breathe not a thought 
but reports at the Throne of God. Let youth especially think of these things; and 
let every one remember that in this world,—where character is in its formation 
state,—it is a serious thing to think, to speak, to act. 





It had happened that amongst our nursery collection of books was the Bible, il- 
lustrated with many pictures. And in long dark evenings, as my three sisters with 
myself sat by the firelight round the guard of our nursery, no book was so much 
in request amongst us. It ruled us and swayed us as mysteriously as music. One 
young nurse, whom we all loved, before any candle was lighted, would often strain 
her eyes to read it for us; and, sometimes, according to her simple powers, would 
endeavor to explain what we found obscure. We, the children, were all constitu- 
tionally touched with pensiveness; the fitful gloom and sudden lambencies of the 
room by firelight suited our evening state of feelings; and they suited, also, the Di- 
vine revelations of power and mysterious beauty which awed us. Above all, the 
story of a just man—man and yet not man, real above all things and yet shadowy 
above all things, who had suffered the passion of death in Palestine—slept upon our 
minds like early dawn upon the waters. Thomas De Quincey. 
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THE TEACHING OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. 





BY SUPT. R. M. STREETER, TITUSVILLE, PA. 





TE begin to day the study of United 
W States history; the class is now upon the 
recitation-seats ; and the attention of those 
interested in this work is cordially invited. 

I gave out no lesson for to-day, class, be- 
cause I was not sure that all of you would 
have books. On that account we have more 
time than we shall have, usually ; and I am 
going to tell youa story. You must listen 
because I want to see who will repeat it best. 

“Prince Bismarck when a boy was rebuked 
by his father for speaking of the King as ‘ Fritz.’ 
‘Learn to speak reverently of his majesty,’ said 
- the old Squire of Varzin, ‘and you will grow 
accustomed to think of him with veneration.’ 
Young Bismarck laid the advice to heart, and to 
this day the great Chancellor always lowers his 
tone and assumes a grave, worshipful look when 
he alludes to the Kaiser. If a message is 
brought to him from the Emperor by word of 
mouth or in writing, he stands up to receive it.’’* 

How many think they can repeat this 
story ?—Well let’s see. John, you may try 
first.—Why, that’s very well. Mary, you 
try.—Good again. Now let me tell you 
another. This will be harder to remember, 
but I want to see how well you will do it. 

About four hundred years ago, the people of 
the old world were eager to discover new 
countries. Among these people was Christo- 
pher Columbus. He thought the earth was 
round, but much smaller than it is—so small, 
indeed, that by sailing westward, he could reach 
the East Indies by a much shorter journey than 
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the long one around Africa. Full of earnestness 
he laid his thought before the King and Court of 
Portugal ; but they made so much fun of him, 
that he left them and went to Spain. Here, 
too, he was looked upon as a dreamer; and 
disheartened he was about to ask aid of France, 
when some friends of his enlisted Isabella, the 
Queen, in his cause, and she promised to help 
him. She fitted out for him three small ships, 
and he sailed from Palos August 3, 1492, and 
landed seventy days after on a small island, 
which he named San Salvador. 

Who will give this? Susie, try it.—I am 
sure that was well told. You try it, Tom.— 
Well done. Now open your books at the 
64th page. I want you to read to your- 
selves the 15th paragraph, and then we will 
see if you can repeat that as well as you 
have done the story. You may have two 
minutes to read.—Books closed. Annie, 
please give it.—How many of you think you 
can do as well ?—Every hand comes up.— 
Good;so do I. Now I want to ask if Annie 
used the words of the book? 

‘¢ No, sir.”’ 

Did you try to remember the words of the 
book, or those I used in telling the stories? 

‘* No, sir.’’ 

Remember this, then: In studying history 
and in writing it, I want you to do just what 
you have done to day: get the thought; 
tell me that thought; but never try to repeat 
the words of the book. 

Who remembers when Columbus started 
on his voyage >—Only three ?—Well, John, 
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you may put the date on the board.—What 
small figures! We must have this first date 
down in bigger figures than those. Tom, 
make those figures so that they can be seen 
from Hydetown. There, that is more like it. 
1492. Now if those Hydetown boys forget 
when Columbus sailed, they have only to 
look out of the window and read. Hesailed 
from Palos. Where is that? Can no one 
tell? Pull down the map, John. In what 
country must we look? Spain? Why not 
Italy? Columbus was born in Genoa, you 
- know.—Some one answers that he would set 
sail from Spain, because the Queen of that 
country fitted out the expedition. The rea- 
son is a good one, and Palos is pointed out 
on the map.—He landed where ? 

*¢ At San Salvador.’”’ 

That means The Holy Saviour. Find it. 
—When did he land? I said, Seventy days 
after he left Palos. When would that be ? 
Let’s see. He sailed August 3, 1492. 

What day of the month is it to-day? 

‘¢September 12th.’’ 

Then how long ago was it that Columbus 
left Palos? Some calculation goes on, and 
each is allowed to get the result before any 
one is called on for an answer, because 1492 
is a date to be remembered always, and the 
more it is worked over the more difficult 
will it be to forget it. In the matter of 
dates I think this is a good rule: ever re- 
quire the day, the month, or the day of the 
month. When there is an exception, it sim- 
ply confirms the rule. 

That will do for to-day. For your les- 
son, take the first four topics. Do not try 
to recall the words of the book. In study- 
ing the lesson, do exactly as we have been 
doing to-day. Read over a topic carefully 
once or twice; then with book shut see 
how much of the thought you can repeat to 
yourself. In addition to the lesson bring to 
the class an outline map of North America. 
Make it eight inches long by six inches 
wide. Give the coast-line, the mountain 
ranges, the lakes and principal rivers. Make 
the map as neatly as you can, and keep it 
clean. We will use it every day. The 
class will be divided into four divisions. 
The division is now made. The first divis- 
ion is to find out all they can about the 
first settlers of America; the second divis- 
ion, about American antiquities ; the third, 
the Mound Builders; the fourth, the In- 
dians. You may not be able to find much, 
but do the best you can. You are excused. 


RECITATION SECOND. 
Jane, you may put on the board the date 
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we had yesterday, and remember about the 
Hydetown boys. John, you may collect 
the maps, if you will. While I am looking 
over these maps, the different divisions may 
write their topics on the board. Charlie, 
you may write for the first division; Lucy, 
for the second; Mary, for the third; and 
Tom, for the fourth. 

These maps are not the finest I have seen. 
Here’s one that will not do at all. If there 
is any best, it is this one of John’s. Some 
of you do not get the idea. Look here. I 
show them a map I have made; they see 
then what I want, or, rather, what I am de- 
termined to have, and the most of them 
will want to try again. This, of course, 
they are allowed to do; and I think I may 
safely say that that class will draw the best 
maps whose teacher shows the members a 
good map drawn by himself. ‘‘ Youth is 
instructed in no way better than by ex- 
ample,’’ especially in map drawing. 

Well these maps must answer for to-day. 
Who can tell me where Columbus landed?— 
That’s right. All make a dot on your maps 
for San Salvador. Tell me what San Salvador 
means. Good; place there the date of its 
discovery. That will do for that. Now, 
Henry, you may talk about the first topic in 
the lesson. 

‘¢ There isn’t much to talk about. It only 
says that America was first inhabited by 
people from Asia; but nobody knows how 
they came here. Perhaps they were driven 
across the Pacific Ocean by storms, or they 


may have come by way of Behring’s Strait.’’ . 


He mentioned Pacific 
Ocean and Behring’s Strait. Where are 
they? Point to them on the map. Well, 
Henry, spell Behring. Good. Write it on 
the board. Now how many of you think 
the Indians came that way, and why do you 
think so ?—Yes, but wouldn’t it take a great 
many storms to get them over here ; and do 
you suppose there was much travel by the 
Strait? It is something of a journey from 
Asia to San Salvador, and don’t you think 
there would have been trouble in getting 
across the Strait! How far do you think it 
is across there, Sarah ?—Don’t know? Any 
one. Can no one tell? Let’s measure. Joe, 
you are the tallest in the class; apply the 
scale of mi.es given on the map, to Behring 
Strait.—Rather long distance, it seems to 
me, for a canoe ride, or a tramp on the ice. 
As your text-book says, nobody knows how 
these early inhabitants of America came 
here, and there are several theories in regard 
to the matter. One claims that America 
and Asia were once one, and the people 


That will do. 
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were divided when the continent was di- 
vided. Another asserts that there used to 
be no Atlantic Ocean, which makes an easy 
question of it; and still another says that 
an Adam and Eve were created here as they 
were in the Garden of Eden, and that from 
them the American Indians descended. Did 
any of you find anything about it ? 

If any have, they should be encouraged to 
relate it; and care should be taken to cor- 
rect any bad grammar or inelegant expres- 
sion used in the recital. 

In this way should each topic be recited 
and discussed, the teachers and the pupils 
filling in the outline which every text-book 
sketches. There should also be awakened 
early in the mind of the pupil a reason for 
this action and that. Unless watched, pupils 
will carry this too far; but nothing is so 
conducive to success in history, and’ noth- 
ing will sooner create a love for the study, 
than healthy discussion. It is doubtful 
whether there will be time in one recitation 
to finish the four topics assigned for the les- 
son, the Mound Builders being a subject 
particularly attractive to both boys and girls. 
We will suppose the topic to be slightly 
touched upon, and-that the end of the hour 
has come. 

We must stop here, to-day. To-morrow 
there will be no advance. That will give 
time for the maps, and I will read to you 
about the Mound Builders. If you find 
anything in book or paper about them, bring 
it and read it to the class. You are excused. 

‘¢ Here endeth the second lesson.”’ 


THIRD RECITATION. 


How many can write she date this morn- 
ing? Hattie may write it, and Charles may 
collect the maps. This is better, much bet- 
ter. John, you are ahead again to-day. 
See, class, it is better than mine. You de- 
serve a great deal of credit for this. Be 
careful of it, for I shall want it for exhibi- 
tion. I don’t find any from you, James. 
What is the matter? No time? That is 
bad; can you have it to-morrow? Don’t 
think you can have it at all? Then, of 
course, you don’t intend to study history. 
You may take your seat. If you change 
your mind by to-morrow and have your 
map ready, by that I shall know you want to 
go on with us. 

I am glad to see San Salvador correctly 
located on all your maps. You will find it 
a good plan, not only in studying history 
but in reading, to look out every place men- 
tioned in the text. It is one of the best 
May, you may 


ways to learn geography. 
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give us the thought in the first. topic of yes- 
terday’s lesson. You didn’t know that was 
included in to-day’s lesson? Well, no harm 
is done; but after this, remember I shall 
want you all to give a good idea of any- 
thing we have had before the class. Try, 
May, to give the substance of that first 
topic, no matter if you haven’t looked at it. 
There, I thought you could doit. Here’s 
a question for the class: Why isn’t it pos- 
sible to tell who lived first in America ? 

Several reasons will be expressed. Com- 
mend the thoughtful answers and add your 
own, if it has not begp given already. 

Go on with the second topic, Henry. 
There are some excellent articles on these 
American Antiquities in the Worth Ameri- 
can Review, if you care to read them. You 
say, Henry, that theSe ruins are found in 
several sections of the United States. Traces 
of them are found on the shores of Lake 
Superior—point to it on the map, John— 
where the copper mines have been worked 
to some extent by these early people, and 
there is an occasional mound on the shore 
of Lake Erie. An old pupil of mine who 
has charge of a logging camp about eight 
miles east of the mouth of the Maumee— 
point to it, Lizzie—says there is one not far 
from where he is located. He has an idea 
of taking a party of men and digging into 
it some day. What do you suppose he will 
find ?—There will be all sorts of answers. 
When all the time to be spared has been 
given them, I say: We may safely infer 
that all these mounds have been built for 
the same purpose. Let me read you this 
account which I found the other day.—You 
see from the article, what is known about 
these mounds. If you wish, you can read 
the rest of it, as you have time. For to- 
morrow’s lesson, we will talk about the 
The first divrsion may find out 
what they can about the general condition 
of the Indians; the second, their every-day 
life; the third, their disposition ; the fourth, 
their religion. The text may extend to the 
Northmen. Because I assign each division 
a particular topic, you mustn’t infer from - 
that, that each division is not to be prepared 
on the whole lesson. .Remember, all of 
you, if you can find anything on the topics 
we are studying, to bring it to the class; 
and if not too long, we will have it read. 
You are excused. 

- This is our last recitation, on paper. my 
readers, and here is my recapitulation : 

1. Assign no lesson from the text-book for the 
first recitation : and take the time to teach your 
pupils how to study, 













2. Require few dates, and those, important 
ones. 
‘3. Insist on locating every place mentioned 
in the text and during the recitation ; and when 
it cannot be done in one recitation, let it be the 
first thing looked after in the next. Itis a good 
idea to have it come under the head of Unjin- 
ished Business. 

4. Conduct the recitation by topic. 

5. Require from each pupil a map of his own 
drawing, and on these maps have every place 
named in the text neatly put down. 

6. Spell orally and on the board every proper 
name easily misspelled. 

- 7. Review every day the lesson last recited. 

8. Have no reciting wf the text, word for 
word. 

Last but not least, prepare yourself for the 
recitation, and never expect your pupils to do 
any thing well which you do not do well yourself. 

Addenda. Have a point to every recitation, 
and stop when you have made it. 


I think it is the experience of most teach- 
ers, that after awhile the children will tire 
of the study in spite of every effort to prevent 
it. History, like every thing else, grows 

-monotonous, and teaching, here as else- 
where, must not be followed day after day 
after the same old programme. When the 
study has been in progress a month, instead 
of the oral review, I have found it profitable 
to have this presented in written form. 

Such work should never be called composi- 
tions for there is something dreadful to 
classes in that. If pupils are required to 
write out what they would say if reciting, 
and write it as they would say it, teachers 
will be surprised to find how soon children 
will write compositions, and good ones too, 
without suspecting what they have been 
about. At first the teacher should read 
such written work, because that encourages 
the writer and enables the teacher to say 
pleasant things about the essays.. After a 
while each writer should read before the 
class his own production, and should be 
commended in proportion as he gives the 
ideas and not the words of the text. In 
every case the teacher should do the first of 
such work as a model; and I have found it 
to work well, to arrange with classes a plan 
to be used by these young writers as a guide. 
As a preliminary for essay-writing, in my 
judgment, there is nothing better. 

Here is another way to break up this 
monotony: Set aside one day in the week 
for exercises of a general nature, and call 
it ‘* History Day.’’ ‘The work should take 
the time of the usual recitation, and should 
have all the features of a ‘‘ Friday After- 
noon.’’ Suppose the class is to celebrate 


the 17th of October, 1777, the date of Bur- 
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goyne’s surrender at Saratoga. The pro- 
gramme is made out long enough before- 
hand to have all prepared. If you sing in 
your school—and you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself if you don’t—the exercises should 
begin with a patriotic song, followed by an 
essay upon the day we celebrate. Then 
comes a declamation, and then a reading, 
both treating of the surrender. In this way 
the ground could be passed over, care be- 
ing taken to have each exercise short, not 
over three minutes.. Let friends know what 
is going on and urge them to come in and 
listen; and I venture to say that the sur- 
render of. Burgoyne at Saratoga will be an 
event effacelessly fixed in the memory of 
that history class, and of the friends who 
were lucky enough to be there. The same 
plan can be carried out with the birthdays 
of distinguished men mentioned in the text, 
all of which is only a repetition of Authors’ 
Day, so often celebrated in different parts 
of the country. 

Reading in recitation is another plan to 
be encouraged as much as time will permit, 
but always with the proviso that the article 
must be timed before recitation; that it 
must have something to do with the subject- 
matter of the day’s lesson ; and that it must 
not exceed four minutes in reading. 

After’ pupils have written lessons until 
they can do the work well, for the purpose 
of securing originality of thought, instead 
of a lesson from the text, ask them some 
general questions, and let them read their 
papers in the class the next day. For ex- 
ample: My classes tell very glibly about 
the half-witted Tory boy who frightened St. 
Leger’s troops out of their five senses by 
telling them that a large body of Americans 
was at hand. When the class is about to be 
excused, I say: To-morrow you needn’t 
have a text-book lesson. Tell me on paper, 
instead, if you think it was all fair and 
square for the Americans to send that half- 
witted boy to the enemy, and to feel proud 
over the success they gained by means of 
the lies he told ? ' 

There is another agent in connection with 
teaching generally which I never speak of 
before my pupils but which I have often 
used with great effect to break up the 
monotony of too much reciting. There 
are those in every class who ask questions 
to cover up the fact that they have not 
learned their lessons, and poor lessons fur- 
nish an unmistakable sign of getting tired 
of a study. Why not indulge the children 
a little in this? It isn’t going to hurt any- 
body. You used to do it, and you have ad- 
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vanced in life far enough to laugh over the 
number of times you fooled the teacher. 
Why not give these boys and girls in after- 
years the same blissful privilege? You can 
keep your own counsel; you can answer 
the questions briefly or at length ; you can 
so direct your answer as to lead to other 
important questions, all centering in the 
point you have decided to make on that 
day; and you can in this way get more 
thinking out of your pupils than in any 
other incidental way I can think of now. 
I am always careful to hold these lazy pupils 
responsible for what I tell them, and I am 
surprised to find’ how much of these, to them, 
rambling answers is really remembered. 
If it is found that the same pupil tries the 
same plan too often, the practice is easily 
checked. 

This, in the main, is my method of'teach- 
ing history. I might have gone further into 
details; but it would have been at the ex- 
pense of weariness on the part of the reader 
and on mine. There are, however, a few 
ideas connected with this subject which I 
want to present as corollaries to the main 
proposition. 

In the first place, I wonder if we ought to 
wait for a stated time to begin the study of 
History. Winter comes when it gets ready ; 
spring goes a-Maying, sometimes in April 
and sometimes in June; summer is hottest 
on graduation days and nights; and apples, 
mellow and ripe, are often gathered in 
August. This irregular culmination of the 
seasons is brought about by a preparation 
equally irregular in the beginning. For 
good reasons we place the text-book of His- 
tory in the grammar grade. It isthe seed of 
a future harvest ; but before this.is dropped, 
the ground, as I think, should be pre- 
pared for its reception, as opportunity 
offers. 

History is a record of events. Sometimes 
these took place ; and the difference between 
fact and fancy—actual occurrence and fairy- 
story—is a difference only of place and 
time. If I know when a child begins to be 
tired of stories which begin with ‘ once 
on a time,’’ I can tell when the study of 
fact—history—should begin. ‘‘ Tell me 
something which happened when you were 
a little girl, mamma,”’ hints strangely that 
the real has begun its leavening work. Now 
these personal experiences are located in the 
home of the mother’s childhood, and this 
once fixed in the mind of the eager listener, 
the old homestead takes to itself a new de- 
light in the child’s estimation, and, because 
mamma lived there, becomes holy ground. 
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Why not continue in the school-room what 
the home has so happily inaugurated? why 
not tell stories of experience connected with 
the school-room itself, and with this seat or 
that where those, children no more, have 
sat and learned. Every neighborhood has 
its history—unwritten, probably, but still 
history. I live in Titusville. Why was it 
named so? When was it settled? . Who 
settled it? Where did the first church 
building stand ; the first school house; the 
first blacksmith’s shop? Why is this city 
by far the most important place in Crawford 
county? Why. was the stream winding 
through the city called ‘Oil Creek?’’ [I 
need not go on with these questions. The 
minute I ‘strike oil,’’ I pass from local 
history to national, and that the books 
record. Yousee, however, by associating the 
story with the place where the fact occurs, 
both are fixed forever in the hearer’s mind. 
The student who stood with me one crisp 
fall morning when Col. Drake some twenty 
years ago smote with the rod of his genius 
the petroleum Horeb of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, will hardly forget the history of this 
latest of commercial commodities, nor the 
lesson of discouragement, of perseverance 
and success which that unpretending ‘oil 
well teaches ; and I who listened to his reci- 
tal, and you who are reading mine, may well 
consider whether history can be successfully 
taught independently of locality, and 
whether the study should be confined to 
grammar grade and text-book. 

A second idea, fast gaining ground with 
me, is whether locality should ever be studied 
without some historical tack to fasten it to 
the memory. When passing from town to 
country with my oral geography classes, 
what hinders me from telling them about 
our county-seat, its fine position, its hand- 
some county-building, its college, and the 
beautiful picture all these made one autumn 
day when October had splashed its hills with 
splendor and flushed, with unwonted beauty, 
its winding streams? This done, I place 
my fact, clear and concise, before them, and 
Meadville has ever after a historical interest - 
which years will not efface.. I unroll the 
map of Pennsylvania. The children give 
the state boundaries, the mountain chains, 
the rivers and the capital, finishing with lo- 
cating Meadville and Titusville. This may 
be well done, but I am. not satisfied. No 
pupil gets credit for such work unless he'can ’ 
tell me more than this about this grand 
‘* Keystone State,’’ whose very outlines in- 
volve the story of Penn. Why should they 
not know something of that famous man’s 
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life-story—the ground-work of something to 

come by-and-by? What child will ever 

. forget the location of Valley Forge, when, 
pointing to it for the first time, he hears the 
tale of suffering endured there more than a 
hundred years ago? There is Pittsburg ; 
but Fort Du Quesne was its grandfather. 
Is there no story to tell as the crayon traces 
the windings of the Susquehanna; and was 
there a boy who could forget the course of 
‘* the blue Juniata,’’ if, following its waters 
upon the blackboard or paper, he listens to 
the wild stories of Captain Jack, who made 
it the scene of his exciting adventures? 
These stories need not belong. Children’s 
stories never are. Told as they should be, 
they will send every young hearer to book 
shelves, where can be found in detail what 
has been generally stated,—a result which 
cannot be too zealously worked for, and a 
result to be best secured by connecting inci- 
dent and locality. 

Finally, the idea that studying history is 
learning so many stories strung, bead-like, 
upon the string of time, is not a good one, 
nor is he the best student who can tell these 
stories best. History has grander objects 
in view than this. The Boston Tea Party 
is only a bit of sea-weed which the surges 
of the American Revolution tossed upon 
the shore, and which somebody has picked 
up and kept as a memento of those stirring 
times. The real history is found in the 
causes of those mighty contending forces 
creating the surges upon whose crests the 
foam and sea-weed play; and it is only 
when these are studied that history becomes 
a mind-opener in the school room. To 
make it such, the teacher must understand 
his theme. ‘‘ He must have made it his. 
He must go beyond it and all around it, and 
must see it in its true relation to other 
facts.’? What was the cause of the Ameri- 
can Revolution ; taxation without represen- 
tation? Then where does Magna Charta 
come in, and the Petition of Right? In 
what part of the battle-field of Lexington 
did Martin Luther appear, and where in the 
same engagement was stationed the printing- 
press of William Caxton? The Yankee 
muskets at Bunker Hill were fired by the 
Praise-God-Barebones of Cromwell’s army ; 
and I insist that fiery old John Knox, from 
Scotland’s Presbyterian pulpit, was some- 
what responsible for the Yankee determina- 

oy *¢ To trust in God and keep your powder dry !”’ 
Have we nothing to do with Marathon, 

where thé. civilizations of Asia and Europe 

met in conflict, and where Sparta kept from 
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European wrists the shackles of barbarian 
bondage; with Tours, where the waves of 
Mohammedanism were calmed by the 
‘« Peace, be still’’ of the Cross, and where 
Europe was saved to Christ and Christian 
freedom; with the Free Cities, where the 
heart of the masses first throbbed with life, 
and dreamed of personal independence; 
with Runnymede, where manhood dared to 
grapple kingship; with Naseby, where roy- 
alty was discrowned ; as well as with York- 
town, where the ghost of Star Chamber, 
from the tomb of the beheaded Charles, saw 
the sceptre of Monarchy in the dust, and 
above it the ensign of a Republic bought 
with blood ? 
which History deals, and only he who can 
feel the causeful undertow beneath sun- 
tipped ripple and yeasty crest will make at- 
tractive the wonderful story of this wonder- 
ful land. 
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IN DISCUSSION OF BILL. 





R. SPEAKER, when this bill was under 
\ discussion a few days ago, several 
points were raised to which I desire to in- 
vite the attention of the House. It is not 
to be expected that we should be as familiar 
with the details of the educational system as 
those are who have made it a life study, a 
life work. It is, however, greatly to be de- 
sired that we should give this subject that 
care and attention, that patient research and 
investigation, which we usually bestow upon 
our own private affairs. 

The first point raised with which I join 
issue is in regard to the necessity of Normal 
Schools. I hold it a fundamental propo- 
sition that Normal Schools are not only 
necessary, but that they are essential to any 
and every public system of education ; and 
in this I am supported by the best author- 
ities in educational matters, not only in this 
country, but in every civilized country under 
the sun. Although in Pennsylvania they 
have not an average age of twenty years, 
yet Normal Schools are neither new. nor 
untried. For centuries they have existed 
and flourished, and their utility and neces- 
sity have been recognized by the foremost 
governments of Europe. It is somewhat 
strange that at this day, with all our exper- 
ience and information on this subject, there 





* Remarks of Hon. J. R. Burns, recently of the 
Erie High School, in the House of Representatives, 
April 29, 1885, upon the Normal School bill. 
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| should be any doubt raised on this question. 
When a young:man finishes his collegiate 
education, is he at once admitted to the 
practice of the law? No. No matter what 
may be his ability, no matter how profound 
his learning, he is compelled to prepare him- 
selt for the practice of his profession by a 
special course of study. 

‘When a young man finishes his academical 
education, is he at once admitted to the 
practice of medicine? No. No matter 
what may be his attainments, no matter 
what the distinctions are that he may have 
acquired or gained in college, he is com- 
pelled to prepare: himself for his work by a 
special course of training. When a young 
man finishes a university course intending 
to enter upon the ministry, is he allowed at 
once to go into the pulpit and preach? No. 
No matter how excellent his character, how 
influential his friends may be, he is com- 
pelled to prepare himself for the work to 
which he intends to devote his life. And 
‘these restrictions are not arbitrary ; they are 
based on necessity, and they are established 
by the wisdom, the experience, and the 
practice of every age and every country. 
Now we are unwilling to trust the care of 
our spiritual affairs, the treatment of our 
bodies, the management of our temporal 
interests, to unskilled or untried hands; but 
the teaching of children, the training of im- 
mortal minds, the most sacred trust for 
which Heaven will one day call us to ac- 
count, we are willing to turn over to inex- 
perienced boys and girls, because, forsooth, 
we believe that by so doing we may save a 
few dollars. ‘A little trash that may be 
grasped thus,’’ weighed out against an im- 
. mortal mind ! < 

But I may be told, Mr. Speaker, that a 
person of tact and education may, in the 
course of time, become an _ experienced 
teacher. I reply that a person of tact and 
education, with time and experience, and 
. plenty of material to work upon, may be- 
come a skillful lawyer or a skillful physician, 
but it would be at somebody’s cost and at 
somebody’s peril. 

The superstition that anybody can teach 
school has served its purpose, has seen its 
day, and not the most frantic efforts of men 
on the floor of this House are able to raise 
or resuscitate it. It has been urged that 
there are too many Normal Schools in this 
State. From a theoretical standpoint that 


may be true, but taking things as they are, 
looking at the subject from a practical stand- 
point, that statement is without foundation 
And if it were true, it is the fault 


in fact. 
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of the law, and not the fault of the citi- 
zens who have established these institutions. 
It is argued that these institutions are too 
costly, too’ expensive. I deny it. And I 
ask for the name of one.of these schools that 
has violated the provisions of the act of As- 
sembly in any respect or any particular. 

It was charged on the floor of this House 
that these Normal Schools are enemies of 
the public Treasury, that they are vast enter- 
prises whose sole object is to pillage the 
public coffers. I ask, Mr. Speaker, why that 
assertion was not sustained and substantiated 
by evidence. Where is the act of Assembly, 
the provisions of which have been violated 
by these institutions? Where is the corrupt 
legislation, and what were the means em- 
ployed to secure that legislation, by which 
those public plunderers go undetected and 
unpunished? Where are the stockholders 
who have realized on their investments, and 
why were not the dividends given to this 
House, that from time to time are said to 
have been declared and realized? 

It was charged that these schools have 
long since abandoned the work for which 
they were primarily intended. If’ that be 
true, then one of the departments of this 
Government is willfully, deliberately and 
shamefully misleading and deceiving the 
people. I ask for the proofs upon which 
that assertion is supposed to rest. Where is 
the school, and in what district situated, 
and who is the principal, and who.are the 
trustees, and when did they abandon the 
work for which they were originally in- 
tended? 9 

There seems to be a little confusion or 
doubt in the minds of some members in re- 
gard to the origin of the Normal Schools in 
Pennsylvania. Thie first few years of the 
common school system in this State was.a 
continued life-and-death struggle. in 1854 
an act was passed that gave so much new 
life, so much energy to our common school 
system, that within a period of two years 
after its passage, the efficiency of our school 
system was increased one hundred per cent. 
There was a demand for teachers of a higher 
grade, and so urgent and imperative was 
the necessity that various plans were pro- 
posed and tried to meet this requirement. 
Normal classes were organized in different 
parts of the State; a few colleges and some 
seminaries adopted the Normal course as 
part of their work; then the State appro- 
priated money to provide institutions for 
the purpose of helping along this work. It 
became apparent, however, that there could 
be no uniformity of method, and that there 
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could be no concert of action without some 
help, without some State control. 

The whole question of public or private 
training schools was fully and thoroughly 
discussed in all its. bearings and all its phases. 
It was urged that if these training schools 
were placed entirely under State control, 
the people would then take no more interest 
in them than they now do in other State in- 
stitutions. As an illustration ; what do the 
people at large know about Annapolis or 
West Point? Now and then a politician 
who is anxious to promote the interests of a 
friend, finds out the geographical location 
of these institutions ; but the people at large 
know nothing about the course of study, 
know nothing whatever about the methods 
pursued there. What interest do the people 
take in our State institutions, except those 
who live in the immediate neighborhood ? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, it takes a free ride, 
the prospects of a big feast and a day off, to 
get a committee of the Legislature to visit 
one of these institutions. Again, it was 
feared that if these schools were entirely 
under State control, politics might enter as 
a destroying element to impair their useful- 
ness and destroy their influence. On the 
other hand, it was soon felt and acknow- 
ledged that if these institutions were private, 
they would be governed by the political, 
the religious, the ever-present influences 
of those whose property they were; that 
there could be no uniformity of method, 
and that they never could be made a part 
of the common school system. 

The present plan was proposed, by which 
the advantages of the public and the private 
institutions should be secured without the 
objectionable features of either. I want the 
members to bear in mind that it was one of 
the direct purposes, it was the aim and the 
intention of the act of 1857, to create Nor- 
mal Schools for the purpose of uniting State 
aid with private enterprise, and some of the 
provisions of the act of 1857 were inserted 
for the specific object of uniting and con- 
necting the Normal Schools with the com- 
mon schools. Now and then it is urged, 
and by very well meaning people, that if a 
State has a right to educate teachers, the 
State has a right to educate doctors and 
lawyers.. It is sometimes urged that if a 
State makes your boy or your girl a 
teacher, the State ought to make my boy a 
doctor or a lawyer. ‘That argument, I say, 
is urged by well-meaning people. The 
answer is a simple one. If it were necessary 
for the welfare and the protection of this 
State to educate doctors and lawyers, the 
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State would have the right to do it... It is 
simply a question of necessity, and thaf ne- 
cessity has been demonstrated by ages of 
experience in every country, in every civil- 
ized country. 

There is another objection that is often 
heard by well meaning people, and that is 
this: They say, We do not object to the 
Normal Schools, we do not object to train- 
ing schools, but your training schools 
should be technical; that is your training 
schools for teachers should be like your 
law schools, or like your schools for medi- 
cine, or like the theological seminaries, and 
oblige young men and young women to get 
their education elsewhere in the private 
schools, academies, high schools and col- 
leges, and then oblige them to go to the 
technical schools. No person would be 
happier to see that result brought about than 
the school men of the State. But it would 
be simply an impossibility. And why? Be- 
cause there is no inducement in teaching as 
in the practice of law or medicine, for any 
young man or young woman to first acquire 
an education and then go two years toa train- 
ing school. What we are doing now we are 
doing as a matter of necessity, and not as a 
matter of choice. It is the best thing, the 
only practicable thing, that we can do under 
the circumstances. 

Remember that every four years in the 
State of Pennsylvania the entire teaching 
force is changed, and that will continue 
until some inducements are held out by 
which men and women will enter the pro- 
fession of teaching and continue to serve in 
that capacity. But what are the induce- 
ments in Pennsylvania? An average salary 
of thirty-eight dollars a month, and a legal 
term of five months in the year. An attempt 
was made in the Legislature to make that 
term six months, but it was stricken down. 
How do you expect that men and women 
will enter a technical school when they have 
before them the prospect of five months’ em- 
ployment and an average salary of thirty- 
eight dollars a month? We must look at 
the question from a practical, and not from 
a theoretical point in view. 

Let us consider for a moment the amount 
of money asked for. One hundred thousand 
dollars—five thousand dollars for eachschool. 
Five thousand dollars a year isall that isasked 
for, to continue and to support these institu- 
tions. We are about to appropriate, or per- 
haps we have already appropriated, four hun- 
dred thousand dollars to one reformatory in 
this state. Now, Mr. Speaker, I recognize the 
duty of the State to these institutions. But 
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does any man here believe that the State 
of Pennsylvania will ever reap the interest 
from ‘such an investment ? Are you going to 
get back even the paltry interest on the 
money you put into your penitentiaries, 
your reformatories, and houses of refuge? 
Why not do a little something for the men 
and women who are honest, well-born and 
well-reared ? 

Why not appropriate a little money to 
help those who are in the path of right and 
keep them there, instead of waiting until 
they have become polluted and degraded by 
vice and crime before you appropriate a dol- 
lar? I have no personal interest in this mat- 
ter, and if I had any selfish motive I might 
be opposing this bill, for the city I represent 
has its own training school; so has the city 
of Philadelphia, and so has the city of Pitts- 
burg. But the people whom I represent are 
not so hide-bound nor so narrow as to be 
unable to see over the walls of their own 
city. I am but voicing their sentiments 
when I stand here and advocate the passage 
of this measure, in the interest of the com- 
mon schools of the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


~“ 
et 
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OYS should never go through life satis- 
B fied to be always borrowing other 
people’s brains. There are some things they 
should find out for themselves. There is 
always something waiting to be found out. 
Every boy should think some thought that 
will live after him. A farmer’s boy should 
discover for himself what timber will bear 
the most weight, which is the most elastic, 
what will last longest in the water, what 
out of water, what is the best time to cut 
down trees for firewood. How many kinds 
of oak grow in your region, and what is 
each especially good for? How does a bird 
fly without moving a wing or a feather? 
How does a snake climb a tree or a brick 
wall? Is there any difference between a 
deer’s track and a dog’s track? What is 
it? How often does a deer shed his horns, 
and what becomes of them? , In building a 
chimney, which should be the largest, the 
throat or the funnel? Should it be wider 
at the top, or drawn in? The boys see 
white horses. Did they ever see a white 
colt? Do they know how old the twig 


must be to bear peaches, and how old the 
vine is when grapes first hang upon it? 
There is a bird in the forest which never 
builds a nest, but lays its eggs in the nests 
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of other birds. Can the boys tell what that 
bird is? Do they know that a hop vine al- 
ways winds with the sun, but a bean vine 
always winds the other way? Do they 
know that when a horse crops grass he eats 
back toward him? But a cow eats outward 
from her, because she has no teeth upon her 
upper jaw, and has to gum it? 
Farm and Fireside. 





A Hovuse BeautiruLt.—There is a cer- 
tain house set on a hill, where two or three 
charming women hold sway. Very ani- 
mated and delightful is the conversation one 
enjoys at this house. Quick wit, delicate 
tact, tender feeling, high sentiment, all 
these have their part init. Callers come smil- 
ing from that door. They have been amused, 
entertained, refreshed, ~ often  strength- 
ened. The moral barometer has gone 
up. One element is noticeably lacking in 
the conversation of this family. The trivial 
discussion of other people’s affairs, which 
forms so large a part of much of the conver- 
sation we hear, does not enter into the talk 
of these women. Personal matters seem by 
some magic never to get into it, never to 
be thought of. If, by any awkwardness, 
such matters are lugged in, the change of 
atmosphere is instantaneous and remarkable, 
These brilliant women become positively 
stupid. They are not interested. They 
have nothing to say. They look bored. 
One feels that he has committed a faux pas 
of the worst description if, unwittingly, in 
this parlor, he drops into the familiar ‘‘ they 
say,’’ or, ‘have you heard?’’ They never 
have heard. They never know anything 
about it. They look as dull as they know 
how to look. One does not even hear them 
bemoaning the fact that gossip is so pre- 
valent, that reports will get about, and that 
people will repeat and magnify and mis- 
judge. They do not condemn gossip. It 
simply does not thrive in the atmosphere! 
they live in. Very little of it goes into that 
house, and none comes out of it. 

Christian Union. 





Power, says Ruskin, is the special feature 
sure to attract attention in any part,—not 
knowledge, but power. This is altogether 
a moral quality, and serves more completely 
to sustain our position. Cleverness will pro- 
duce admiration. Respect is a far deeper 
feeling. Admiration may be dispensed 
with; respect never. The former is the 
embellishment; the latter the true substrate 
in which all other properties inhere. With- 
out power the teacher’s teachings and the 
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teacher’s commands are as sounding brass 
or as tinkling cymbals—mere ornament and 
incitement. Power is the bugle-sound which 
must be obeyed. But power, ethically con- 
sidered, must ever be distinguished from 
arbitrariness. Arbitrariness is power shorn 
of justice. It is force mis-applied ; authority 
without clemency, without love. Eliminate 
justice from power, and this will soon cease 
to exist, will be no longer power but weak- 
ness. Severity may succeed for a time, 
when no loop-hole appears by which to es- 
cape it; but as an influencing, ennobling 
quality it will become practically of no 
avail. It may produce a superficial sem- 
blance of submission, but this is illusory. 
At heart the pupil rebels, not obeys. 
Canada Ed. Weekly. 





Jucs hold only a certain quantity. If 
more is pressed in an equal amount runs 
away. Jugs have different capacities ; some 
are quite large and others very small. If a 
precious liquid is to be put into a hundred 
jugs, and these of different sizes, the pourer 
would be careful to stop pouring when the 
jug was full. ‘Teachers, do you see the ap- 
plication? No two of your pupils have 
equal powers of holding. If you attempt to 
make them all learn the same amount, some 
will not be full enough, and others will be 
too full for utterance. You can’t cram either 
jugs or children. What is to be done? 
Grade your lessons according to the ca- 
pacities of learners, and not according to 
the estimated amount of work that some- 
body thinks ought to be done in a given 
time. NM. ¥. School Journal. 





I NEVER can forget the description Sir 
Adam Fergusson gave me of a morning he 
had passed with Scott at Abbotsford, which 
at that time was still unfinished, and swarm- 
ing with carpenters, painters, masons, and 
bricklayers, was surrounded with all the 
dirt and disorderly discomfort inseparable 
‘from the process of house-building. The 
room they sat in was in the roughest con- 
dition which admitted of their occupying it 
at all; the raw, new chimney smoked in- 
tolerably. Out-of-doors the whole place 
was one chaos of bricks, mortar, scaffold- 
ing, ties, and slates. A heavy mist shrouded 
the whole landscape of lovely Tweed side, 
and distilled in a cold, persistent and dumb 
drizzle. Maida, the well-beloved  stag- 


hound, kept fidgeting in and out of the 
room. Walter Scott, every five minutes ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Eh, Adam! the puir beast’s just 
wearying to get out;’’ or, ‘‘Eh, Adam! 
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the puir creature’s just crying to come in ;”’ 
when Sir Adam would open the door to the 
raw, chilly air for the wet, muddy hound’s 
exit or entrance, while Scott, with his face 
swollen with a grievous tooth-ache, and one 
hand pressed hard to his cheek, with the 
other was writing the inimitably humorous 
opening chapters of ‘‘The Antiquary,”’ 
which he passed across the table, sheet by 
sheet, to his friend, saying, ‘‘ Now, Adam, 
d’ye think that will do?’’ Such a picture 
of mental triumph over outward circum- 
stances has surely seldom been surpassed. 
House-builders, smoky chimney, damp 
draughts, restless, dripping dog, and -tooth- 
ache form what our friend Miss Masson, 
called a ‘‘ concatenation of exteriorities,’? 
little favorable to literary composition of 
any sort; but considered as accompani- 
ments or inspiration of that delightfully 
comical beginning of ‘‘The Antiquary,”’ 
they are all but incredible. 

“ Traits of British Authors.” 





For one, I maintain deliberately that a 
man who is not possessed of a considerably 
large acquaintance with the language and 
literature of Greece and Rome, is not liber- 
ally educated. It is said that it is impor- 
tant to know modern languages. ‘‘ These 
things ought ye to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone.’’ The chief 
attack on the classics arises from the fact 
that college courses are crowded, and are 
already as full as an egg with meat, and 
sometimes so full that the egg will not hatch. 
It is assumed to be important to know Ger- 
man and French; and, as there is no time 
to study these languages and the classical 
tongues fully, the classical tongues are 
pushed into a corner. Any young man of 
energy, while preparing for or passing 
through college, may learn German and 
French somewhere outside of his regular 
course of study. It is important that he 


-should study the classics under trained pro- 


fessors, and come close to the heart of 
Greece and Rome under the leadership of 
masters of the best portions of their litera- 
ture. Unless he does this, his education is 
second-rate. e may have genius which 
will lift him above the defects of his train- 
ing; but not every under-graduate is a 
genius. He may learn German, French, 
Spanish, Italian—I care not what else of 
the modern tongues. He ought to do this 
without very much infringement upon the 
time of his four years in college. It is not 
impossible to know the modern languages 
fairly well, and to master the outlines of 
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- gcience, history, and philosophy, and to be 


a good classical scholar also. The pinched 
ideal of those who attack classical studies is 
ludicrously inadequate to meet the demands 
of a large and liberal culture. Anti-classi- 
cism is the Fetich of Philistines. If we 
were to carry out the ideas of that orator 
who first attacked what he calls the College 
Fetich, we should reduce colleges for young 
men almost to the narrow scope of the old- 
fashioned young ladies’ seminaries. 
Joseph Cook. 





One of the most successful teachers of the 
country states as the essentials of the best 
teaching, the following: (1) A high order 
of personal character and an aptitude for 
the work; (2) accurate knowledge of the 
nature of the child to be trained; (3) a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject to 
be taught; (4) a knowledge of method based 
on psychology on the one hand, and the 
logic of the sciences on the other; acquired 
skill in actually organizing, governing and 
teaching children. ,This statement of the 
essentials emphasizes one that too often is 
overlooked, viz.: that a method must be 
based on the logic of the science with which 
it is concerned. This is ‘‘the method of 
the subject,’’ and is the co ordinate of the 


‘¢ Law in the mind.’’ 
School Education. 





For many purposes, nothing serves so 
well as the Socratic method of questioning. 
Its plan is to have the person who answers 
the questions make applications of his state- 
ments, and thus circumscribes them until 
he reaches the truth. For instance, a child 
says that a strait is a narrow body of water. 
The teacher shows him a river and calls his 


attention to its narrowness. The child then - 


takes a new position by saying that a strait 
is a narrow body of water that does not flow. 
A second application is made, this time to 
a long and narrow lake. By this process, 
his mind is thoroughly waked up, and he 
sets to work to discover the real distinction 
of the strait. He may saya long narrow 
body of water joining another body of 
water, etc. Finally the idea is restricted to 
its true meaning, viz., a narrow body of 
water connecting two larger bodies of water. 





Messrs. Ginn, Heath & Co., are now 
bringing out an excellent series of books in, 
supplementary reading. Kingsley’s Water 
Babies is, perhaps, the best fairy classic in 
English. The attention of teachers is now 
asked to three other books of the same 
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series: Scott’s Ladvof the Lake, edited by 
Edward Ginn; Chas. Kingsley’s . Greek 
Heroes, edited by John Tetlow; and Rob- 
inson Crusoe, by W. H. Lambert.’ The 
Lady of the Lake contains a brief biography 
of Scott, and his critical notes, adapted to 
the understanding of those for whom the 
book is designed, and sufficient annotation 
to render the text intelligible. Kingsley’s . 
Greek Heroes so charmed the writer of this 
notice, that he read the story at sitting, as. 
he did that of the Water Babies. As an ex- 
periment, both the Heroes and Water 
Babies were put into the school-room, and 
it was found that the children were en- . 
tranced with their stories: Robinson Crusoe- 
is slightly abridged by the omission of un- 
important matter. DeFoe’s story loses none 
of its charm by the abridgment. The 
feature that recommends these books most 
strongly, is their absolute purity and whole- 
someness. Teachers will find them the 
very best reading of their kind. 
School Education. 





Pestalozzi’s betterment of education con- 
sisted in reversing the practices he found 
common in the schools of Germany and 
Switzerland. He found the pupils’ time 
wasted on the mere words of the text-book, 
on verbal forms without their corresponding: 
ideas, and ‘‘ learning by heart’’ what they 
did not and could not understand. School 
education in the schools as he found them, 
was of little practical value to the children 
in after-life. The people grew up no more 
intelligent than if they had not gone to 
school at all. Pestalozzi sought to reverse 
all this. He sought to make the children 
think; to create the habit of insight into» 
things, rather than the learning of formulas. 
Pupils were to have opinions and views, 
however faulty, of their ‘own. © This is his 
much-lauded principle of originality. The 
powers of observation, the imagination, the 
judgment and the emotions, were all to be 
brought into activity,—this is his principle 
of ‘‘ learning by doing.’’ 





‘*Nothing tends to check: the develop- 
ment of the mind and character of the 
young so much as what used to be called 
‘setting down.’ Unless people are pre- 
posterously conceited, or intolerably for- 
ward, snubbing is a bad regimen. You 
might as well think to rear flowers in frost, 
as to educate people successfully on reproof 
and constant criticism. Judicious flattery 
is one of the necessities of life; as necessary 
as air, food, or water.”’ London Truth. 
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Nature develops all the human faculties 
by practice; their growth depends upon 
their exercise . . Men, fathers, force not 
the faculties of your children into paths too 
distant before they have attained strength 


by exercise; avoid harshness and fatigue. 
Hours of a Hermit. 





The men who have given deep attention 
to one or more liberal studies, can learn to 
the end of their lives; while those who have 
never learned much of any one thing, seldom 
acquire new knowledge after they attain to 
years of maturity, and frequently lose the 


greater part of what they once possessed. 
Arthur Helps. 


ny 


BILLY’S ADVENTURE. 





BY KATE S. GATES. 





HERE is a storm brewing,”’ said Davis, the 
head teacher in Dr. Kent’s school, as he 
gave a glance into the empty school-room to see 
that all was right there before going to his room 
for the night. 

“‘ Not out of doors,” he said, with a laugh, as 
his companion peered out of the window for 
tokens of confirmation to his statement. 

‘Not that, I am sorry to say, for a genuine 
northeaster would be far preferable to what I 
fear. When you have been here as long as | 
have you will know that a calm such as there 

‘has been here for a week amongst these boys is 
sure to be followed by an outbreak of some 
sort. However, we will take all the comfort 
patie out of the present state of things, and 

ope for the best for the future.” 

And then, bidding his friend ‘‘Good-night,” 
he laid himself down calmly to the sleep of the 
just. But his serenity of mind and hopes for 

the future would have been unduly destroyed 
could he have looked up-stairs, and overheard 

the conversation going on there. 

‘“‘ Boys,”’ said Billy Dennison, raising himself 
on his elbow as the door closed after Barker, 
the monitor, on his tour of inspection for the 
night. ‘ Boys,’’ said Billy, solemnly, “I am 
afraid my days are.numbered.” 

‘Don’t break our hearts, Billy,’’ said Ned 
Willis. ‘‘ What is the trouble? Did you par- 
take too freely of cheese at supper, or have you 
been foraging ?”’ 

“It has ever been remarked,” replied Billy, 
not one whit abashed, “ with what readiness one 
accuses others of the sins they themselves are 
prone to. Your supposition is not correct, my 
son, regarding myself, whatever it may be con- 
cerning one whom I might call by name. But 
I am confident that I shall not be able to exist 
much longer under such a strain. Positively, 
my friends, I have not broken a rule for—a 
week and a day!” 

There was a sound of smothered laughter, and 
five heads bobbed up from their pillows all alert 
for something. 














“‘What shall we .do?’’ asked Ben Loomis. 
“ We'll all lend a hand—not that we care any- 
thiig about ourselves, you know, but for the 
sake of sparing your precious life.” 

“ Haven’t an idea yet,” said Billy. ‘‘ We will 
dream over it, and report to-morrow.”’ And in 
less time than you would have supposed it pos- 
sible the whole half dozen were sleeping as 
péacefully as though never a thought of mis- 
chief had entered their minds. 

It was noticeable that Billy seemed much pre- 
occupied and buried in thought the next day ; 
it was also noticeable amongst~the five boys 
watching him anxiously that his face brightened 
perceptibly after a short conference, being sup- 
posed to relate to their geometry. 

“I say, Billy,” said Ned, ‘‘ what would be 
immenser than a skate on the river to-night? 
McAuley says the townies were out last night.” 

“Edward,” replied Billy, ‘‘you will be an 
honor to your country one of these days. I am 
proud to know you. And the worthy Doctor 
spends the night in the city—were ever fates 
more propitious !”’ 

“No signs of your storm yet,” said the under- 
teacher to Davis, as they again went up-stairs 
for the night. 

“No,” was the reply, “‘ possibly we may es- 
cape.” 

And at that very moment there were ten boys 
in full dress, with the exception of hats and 
boots, with their heads on their pillows, appar- 
ently sound asleep, while Barker, light in hand, 
peered into the room. 

Now, skating was not a forbidden fruit at Dr. 
Kent's, nor yet was it lawful, at least not in this 
manner. 

About once in so often, under the care of 
some of the teachers, the Doctor let his flock 
have a frolic, but never without such precaution, 
for the river was dangerous in places. 

‘‘IT wouldn’t be so mean as to disobey the 
Doctor out and out,” said Billy, “ but he has 
never said that we must not go alone. Haven't 
any idea, honestly, that he would refuse to let 
us go to-night. He would say, ‘ Certainly,’ and 
send Davis along with us, and that would be 
no fun at all. I know where the dangerous 
places are as well as the Doctor himself—and I 
am going to have some fun if I can, and then 
I'll never do so no more.” 

Four hours later, every boy in the crowd re- 


“membered Billy’s words with a shudder. 


Just as the hall-clock struck ten Billy gave a 
low whistle, and every boy sprang to his feet. 
Down stairs they went, boots in one hand, skates 
in the other. Just outside the big door they 
halted, while Bill and Ned went down to the 
kitchen foraging. 

It was a perfect night, the skating the best of 
the season—at least so it seemed to the boys, as 
they flew up and down the river at their own 
sweet wills. But at last, as the town-clock struck 
twelve, they declared themselves satisfied. 

‘‘Let’s have our grub, and go home,” said 
Ned. 

“All right,” chimed all but Billy. 

“Tell you what, boys, I’m going round the 
bend and over the rapids. They say there 
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hasn't arly one skated over them for years and 
years, and I’ve always ached to'ttry it. I'll 
never have a better chance... You small chil- 
dren just run on and build the fire, and get the 
spread ready, while I make my name immortal, 
and appear on the scene in time to eat nine- 
tenths of the dainties. 

‘“‘ But, Billy,” expostulated Ned, ‘“ you know 
the Doctor—” 

“Quit, young man; I never in my life heard 
the Doctor even mention skating over the rap- 
jids—so run along.” 

But Ned would not be shaken off in that way. 

“I don’t want you to go, Billy; think how 
sorry the Doctor would be, even if you got over 
safely. I know he hasn’t ever said anything, 
but I guess that is because he trusts us—don't 
go, please.”’ 

But no persuasion could tempt Billy to give 
up his wild scheme. Ned watched him strike 
out, and then reluctantly followed the others 
ashore. 


The “‘ rapids” was a place in the river where. 


the current was deep and swift, and the boys 
were not expected to venture near them when 
boating, swimming or skating, though, as Billy 
said, the Doctor had never expressly forbidden 
It. 

There was a story that once upon.a time a 
daring youth had skated over them, but it was 
looked upon as a foolhardy, venturesome act. 

The boys built their fire, made their coffee, 
and spread out their eatables. There was some 
chicken, the remains of yesterday’s roast beef, 
a pie, and, what luck! a loaf of cake. 

“Bless us!’’ ejaculated Ben Loomis, “ Billy 
will have to go down on his hands and knees 
this time to Hannah, or she will expose us.”’ 

Ned sprang up in alarm at the first word. 

“Where is Billy?’ he said. “It is most an 
hour since we left him, and he ought to have 
been back in half an hour at the very longest.” 

The boys looked from one to the other in dis- 
may, then rushed to the river bank and shouted 
his name, but no answer. 

“We must go after him,”’ said Ned with white 
lips. Down the river they skated silently, each 
with a horrible fear in his breast. 

They were close to the rapids, they could hear 
theice crack beneath their feet, when Ned turned 
around. ‘Boys,’ he said huskily, “‘ you stand 
here. I proposed this expedition, and if there is 
any danger to face I'll face it; but be ready to 
help if I need you.” 

Then he went on to creaking, cracking ice, 
whistling the call that Billy knew so well, but 
there came noanswer. Slowly and cautiously on 
he went, till suddenly he came to a stand-still ; 
there just before him was a great hole in the ice. 
He bent down and tried to peer in, he pushed 
his pole into the water, but there was no sign of 
Billy : but yes, there was—there on a jagged bit 
of ice was his cap. 

Ned went back to the boys ; there was no need 
of questions, his face told the story for him. 

‘Ben, you run up to Tim Kennedy’sas fast 
as you can, and have him and the boys come 
down; we must find him if we can,” 

The Doctor arrived on the 5 a. m. train, but 
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early as it was, much to his surprise, he found a 
familiar figure waiting for him. 

Familiar, did I say? 

The figure, the dark navy-blue suit, the wavy 
brown hair, the soft gray hat, were all familiar ; 
but the Doctor had never seen Ned Hall's face 
so white and sad. 

“What is it ?’ asked the Doctor, wondering 
if the Institute had been burned to the ground, 
or what. 

It was nomore Ned’s voice than it was his face, 
and neither the Doctor nor Ned could ever tell 
afterwards what he said. 

“T thought I could trust my boys,” was all the 
Doctor said. 

“ And I tell you what,” said Ned afterwards, 
“‘T made up my mind then and there, I'd be 
trustworthy the rest of my life.” 

How long the ride home seemed to Ned, with 
the Doctor sitting opposite him, looking so 
grieved and sad. Of all the boys Billy was his 
especial pride and favorite; but no one was jeal- 
ous in the least, for was he not their pride and 
favorite also ? ; 

At last they drove into the yard. Ned jumped 
out, the Doctor followed. It seemed to Ned that 
he had grown ten years older since he alighted 
from the cars, 

There was evidently a commotion of some 
sort inside the Institute, for there was the sound 
of hurrying to and fro, and just as the Doctor and 
Ned went up the steps there rang out a lusty, 
hearty cheer. 

The Doctor frowned ominously and hastened 
forward, but stopped stone still on the very 
threshold. There in the big arm chair sat the 
queerest-looking individual, dressed in the old- 
est looking suit of clothes that were too big by 
half for some one twice his size, and around this 
queer figure the boys were dancing all sorts of jigs. 

"ay h!’ gasped Ned, pinching himself 
vigorously to see if he were flesh and blood. 

As for the Doctor, he coughed, muttered | 
something about a cold in the head, and it being 
very dusty traveling, though if he remembered 
the snow was three feet deep, and then the fig- 
ure in the arm-chair arose and walked towards 
him. 

“I’m sorry; won’t you forgive me, and trust 
me again ?”’ 

And the Doctor, like the father in the parable, 
methiminhistwoarms. ‘‘ Thank God, my boy, 
you are safe.” 

Then came a reverent hush over the merry 
group as the Doctor, with his arm still about Billy, 
in trembling tones gave thanks for his rescue. 

Then Billy told how he had broken through 
the ice and gone down, come up, and gone down 
again. Just ashe came up again Pat Connell, 
who was on his way home from town, came along, 
and hearing his cry, came to his rescue, and car- 
ried him to his own house, which was not far off, 
but on the opposite side of the river from Tim 
Kennedy’s. Pat had brought him to the Insti- 
tute as soon as he was able to come. 

‘‘And oh, Doctor,” said Billy in conclusion, 
“I know we have done wrong; but if you will 
only put us on our honor once more and trust 
us, we won't fail you again, will we, boys ?”’ 
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‘*No, sir! responded every boy heartily and 
earnestly. 

“I believe you, my lads,” said the good Doctor 
kindly : and the future proved that they were 
indeed to be trusted. 
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MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 





CHAPTER II.—EARTHQUAKES. 





REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


O you have been looking at that beauti- 
ful drawing of the ruin of Arica in the 
*‘Tilustrated London News:’’ and it has 
puzzled you and made you sad? You want 
to know why God killed all those people— 
mothers among them, too, and little chil- 
dren ? 

Alas, my dear child! who am I that I 
should answer you that ? 

Have you done wrong in asking me? 
No, my dear child; no. You have asked 
me because you are a human being and a 
child of God, and not merely a clever sort 
of animal, an ape who can read and write 
and cast accounts. Therefore it is that you 
cannot be content, and ought not to be con- 
tent, with asking how things happen, but 
must go on to ask why. You cannot be 
content with knowing the causes of things ; 
and if you knew all the natural science that 
ever was or ever will be known to men, that 
would not satisfy you ; for it would only tell 
you the causes of things: while your souls 
want to know the reasons of things besides ; 
and though I may not be able to tell you 
the reasons of things, or show you aught but 
a tiny glimpse here and there of that which 
I called the other day the glory of Lady 
Why, yet I believe that somehow, some- 
when, somewhere, you will learn something 
of the reasons of things. For that thirst to 
know why was put into the hearts of little 
children by God Himself; and I believe 


that God would never have given them that- 


thirst if He had not meant to satisfy it. 
There—you do not understand me. I 
trust that you will understand me some day. 
Meanwhile, I think—I only say I think— 
po know I told you how humble we must 
whenever we speak of Lady Why—that 
we may guess at something like a good 
reason for the terrible earthquakes in South 
America. I do not wish to be hard upon 
poor people in great affliction ; but I cannot 
help thinking that they have been doing for 
hundreds of years past something very like 
what the Bible calls ‘‘ tempting God’’— 
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while they ought to have known that an 
earthquake might come any day. They 
have fulfilled (and. little thought I that it 
would be fulfilled so soon) the parable that 
I told you once, of the nation of the Do-as- 
you-likes, who lived careless and happy at 


the foot of the burning mountain,, and ~ 


would not be warned by the smoke that 
came out of the top, or by the slag and cin- 
ders which lay all about them; till the 
mountain blew up, and destroyed them 
miserably. 

Then I think that they ought to have ex- 
pected an earthquake ? 

Well—it is not for us to judge any one, 
especially if they live in a part of the world 
in which we have not been ourselves. But 
I think that we know, and that they ought 
to have known, enough about earthquakes 
to have been more prudent than they have 
been for many a year. At least we will 


hope that, though they would not learn their , 


lesson till this year, they will-learn it now, 
and will listen to. the message which I think 
Madam How has brought them, spoken ina 
voice of thunder, and written in letters ot 
flame. 

And what is that? 

My dear child, if the landlord of our 
house was in the habit of pulling the root 
down upon our heads, and putting gun- 
powder under the foundations to blow us 
up, do you not think we should know what 
he meant, even though he never spoke a 
word? He would be very wrong in behav- 
ing so, of course; but one thing would be 
certain,—that he did not intend us to live 
in his house any longer if he could help it; 
and was giving us, in a very rough fashion, 
notice to quit. And so it seems to me that 
these poor Spanish Americans have received 
from the Landlord of all landlords, who can 
do no wrong, such a notice to quit as per- 
haps no people ever had before ; which says 
to them in unmistakeable words, ‘‘ You 
must leave this country, or perish.’’ And 
I believe that that message, like all Lady 
Why’s messages, is at heart a merciful and 
loving one; that if these Spaniards‘would 
leave the western coast of Peru, and cross 
the Andes into the green forests of the east- 
ern side of their own land, they might not 
only live free from earthquakes, but (if they 
would only be good and industrious) become 
a great, rich and happy nation, instead of 
the idle, and useless, and I am afraid not 
over good people which they have been. 
For in that eastern part of their own land 
God’s gifts are waiting for them, in a para- 
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dise such as I can neither describe nor you 
conceive ;—precious woods, fruits, drugs, 
and what not—boundless wealth, in one 
word,—waiting for them to send ‘it all down 
the waters of the mighty river Amazon, en- 
riching us here in the Old World, and en- 
riching themselves there in the New. If 
they would only go and use these gifts of 
God, instead of neglecting them as they 
have been doing for now three hundred 
years, they would be a blessing to the earth, 
instead of being that which they have 
been. 

God grant, my dear child, that these 
poor people may take the warning that has 
been sent to them ; ‘‘ The voice of God re- 
vealed in facts,’’ as the great Lord Bacon 
would have called it, and see not only that 
God has bidden them leave the place where 
they are now, but has prepared for them, in 
their own land, a home a thousand times 
better than that in which they now live. 

But you ask, How ought they to have 
known that an earthquake would come? 

Well, to make you understand that, we 
must talk a little about earthquakes, and 
what makes them ; and in order to find out 
that, let us try the very simplest cause of 
which we can think. That is the wise and 
scientific plan. 

Now, whatever makes these earthquakes 
must be enormously strong; that is certain. 
and what is the strongest thing you know of 
in the world? Think... .... 

Gunpowder ? 

Well, gunpowder is strong sometimes: 
but not always. You may carry it in a 
flask, or in your hand, and then it is weak 
enough. It only becomes strong by being 
turned into gas and steam. Bit steam is 
always strong. And if you look ata rail- 
way engine, still more if you had ever seen 
—which God forbid you should—a boiler 
explosion, you would agree with me, that 
the strongest thing we know of in the world 
is steam. 

Now. I think that we can explain almost, 
if not quite, all that we know about earth- 
quakes, if we believe that on the whole they 
are caused by steam and other gases expand- 
ing, that is, spreading out, with wonderful 
quickness and strength. Of course there 
must be something to make them expand, 
and that is deat. But we will not talk of 
that yet. 

Now do you remember the riddle which 
I put to you the other day ?—‘‘ What had 
the rattling of the lid of the kettle to do 
with Hartford Bridge Flat being lifted out 
of the ancient sea ?”’ 
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The answer to the riddle, I believe, is— 
Steam has done both. The lid of the kettle 
rattles, because the expanding steam escapes 
in little jets, and so causes a 4id-guake. Now 
suppose that there was steam under the 
earth trying to escape, and the earth in one 
place was loose and yet hard, as the lid of 
the kettle is loose and yet hard, with cracks 
in it, it may be, like the crack between the 
edge of the lid and the edge of the kettle 
itself: might not the steam try to escape 
through the cracks, and rattle the surface of 
the earth, and so cause an earth-quake ? 

So the steam would escape generally 
easily, and would only make a passing rattle, 
like the earthquake of which the famous 
jester Charles Selwyn said, that it was quite 
a young one, so tame that you might have 
stroked it; like that which I myself once 
felt in the Pyrenees, which gave me very 
solemn thoughts after a while, though at first 
I did nothing but laugh at it; and I will 
tell you why. 

I was travelling in the Pyrenees; and I 
came one evening to the loveliest spot; a 
glen, or rather a vast crack, in the moun- 
tains, so narrow that there Was no room for 
anything at the bottom of it, save a torrent 
roaring between walls of polished rock. | 
High above the torrent the road was cut 
out among the cliffs, and above the road 
rose more cliffs, with great black cavern 
mouths, hundreds of feet above our heads, 
out of each of which poured in foaming 
waterfalls streams large enough to turn a 
mill, and above them mountains piled on 
mountains, all covered with woods of box, 
which smelt rich and hot and musky in the 
warm spring air. Among the box-trees and 
fallen boulders grew hepaticas, blue and 
white and red, such as you see in the gar- 
den ; and little stars of gentian, more azure 
than the azure sky. But out of the box- 
woods above rose giant silver firs, clothing 
the cliffs and glens with tall black spires, 
till they stood out at last in a jagged saw- 
edge against the purple evening sky, along 
the mountain ranges, thousands of feet aloft ; 
and beyond them again, at the head of the 
valley, rose vast cones of virgin snow, miles 
away in reality, but looking so brilliant and 
so near that one fancied at the first moment 
that one could have touched them with one’s 
hand. Snow-white they stood, the glorious 
things, seven thousand feet into the air ; and 
I watched their beautiful white sides turn 
rose-color in the evening sun, and, when 
he set, fade into dull cold grey, till the 
bright moon came out to light them up 
once more. When I was tired of wondering 
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and admiring, I went into bed ; and there I 
had a dream—such a dream as Alice had 
when she went into Wonderland—such a 
dream as I dare say you may have had ere 
now. Some noise or stir puts into your 
fancy as you sleep a whole long dream to 
account for it; and yet that dream, which 
seems to you to be hours long, has not taken 
up a second of time; for the very same noise 
which begins the dream, wakes you at the 
end of it: and so it was with me. I dreamed 
that some English people had come into the 
hotel where I was, and were sleeping in the 
room underneath me; and that they had 
quarrelled and fought, and broke their bed 
down with a tremendous crash, and that I 
must get up, and stop the fight ; and at that 
moment I woke, and heard coming up the 
valley from the north such a roar as I never 
heard before or since ; as if a hundred rail- 
way trains were rolling underground ; and 
just as it passed under my bed there was a 
tremendous thump, and I jumped out of bed 
quicker: than I ever did in my life, and 
heard the roaring sound die away as it rolled 
up the valley towards the peaks of snow. Still 
I had in my head this notion of the English- 
men fighting in the room below. But then 
I recollected that no Englishmen had come 
in the night before, and that I had been in 
the room below, and that there was no bed 
in it. Then I opened my window—a wo- 
man screamed, a dog barked, some cocks 
and hens cackled in a very disturbed humor, 
and then I could hear nothing but the roar- 
ing of the torrent a hundred feet below. 
And then it flashed across me what all the 
noise was about ; and I burst out laughing, 
and said, ‘‘It is only an earthquake ;’’ and 
went. to bed again. 

Next morning I inquired whether any one 
had heard a noise. No, nobody had heard 
anything. And the driver who had brought 
me up the valley only winked, but did not 
choose to speak. At last at breakfast I 
‘asked the pretty little maid who waited what 
was the meaning of the noise I heard in the 
night, and she answered to my intense 
amusement, ‘‘ Ah! bah! ce n’était qu’un 
tremblement de terre; il y en a ici toutes 
les six semaines.’’ Now the secret was out. 
The little maid, I found, came from the 
lowland far away, and did not mind telling 
the truth: but the good people of the place 
~ were afraid to let out that they had earth- 
quakes every six weeks, for fear of frighten- 
ing visitors away: and because they were 
‘really very good people, and very kind to 
me, I shall not tell you what the name of 
the place is. 
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Of. course after that I could do no less 
than ask Madam How, very civilly, how she 
made earthquakes in that particular place, 
hundreds of miles away from any burning 
mountain! And this was the answer I 
thought she gave, though I am not so con- 
ceited as to say I am sure. 

As I had come up the valley I had seen 
that the cliffs were all beautiful grey lime- 
stone marble; but just at this place they 
were replaced by granite, such as you may 
see in London Bridge or at Aberdeen. I 
do not mean that the limestone changed to 
granite, but that the granite had risen up 
out of the bottom of the vallev, and had 
carried the limestone (I suppose) up on its 
back hundreds of feet into the air. Those 
caves with the waterfalls pouring from their 
mouths were all on one level, at the top of 
the granite, and the bottom of the limestone. 
That was to be expected ; for, as I will ex- 
plain to you some day, water can make 
caves easily in limestone: but never, I think, 
in granite. But I knew that besides these 
cold springs which came out of the caves, 
there were hot springs also, full of curious 
chemical salts, just below the very house 
where I was in. And when I went to look 
at them, I found that they came out of the 
rock just where the limestone and the gran- 
ite joined. ‘‘Ah,’’ I said, ‘‘now I think I 
have Madam How’sanswer. The lid of one 
of her great steam boilers is rather shaky and 
cracked just here, because the granite has 
broken and torn the limestone as it lifted it 
up; and here is the hot water out of the 
boiler actually oozing out of the crack ; and 
the earthquake I heard last night was simply 
the steam rumbling and thumping inside, 
and trying to get out.’’ 

And then, my dear child, I fell into a 
more serious mood. I said to myself, ‘‘ If 
that steam had been.a little, only a little 
stronger; or if the rock above it had only 
been a little weaker, it would have been no 


-laughing matter then; the village might have 


been shaken to the ground, the rocks hurled 
into the torrent; jets of steam and of hot 
water, mixed, it may be, with deadly gases, 
have roared out of the riven ground ; that 
might have happened here, in short, which 
has happened and happens still in a hun- 
dred places in the world, whenever the rocks 
are too weak to stand the pressure of the 
steam below, and the solid earth bursts, as 
an engine boiler bursts when the steam 
within it is too strong.’’ And when those 
thoughts came into my mind, I was in no 
humor to jest any more about ‘youn 

earthquakes,’’ or ‘* Madam How’s boilers ;’ 
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_ but rather to say with the wise man of old, 
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‘*It is of the Lord’s mercies that-we are not 
consumed.’’ 

Most strange, but most terrible also, are 
the tricks which this underground steam 
plays. It will make the ground, which 
seems to us so hard and firm, roll and rock 
in waves, till people are sea-sick, as on board 
a ship; and that rocking motion (which is 
the most common) will often, when it is but 
slight, set the bells ringing in the steeples, 
or make the furniture and things on shelves, 
jump about quaintly enough. It will make 
trees bend to and fro, as if a wind was blow- 
ing through them; open doors suddenly, 
and shut them again with a slam; make the 
timbers of the floors and roofs creak, as they 
do in a ship at sea ; or give men such frights 
as one of the dock-keepets at Liverpool got, 
in the earthquake in 1863, when his watch- 
box rocked so, that he thought some one 
was going to pitch him over into the dock. 
But these are only little hints and warnings 
of what it cando. When it is strong enough, 
it will rock down houses and churches into 
heaps of ruins, or, if it leaves them standing, 
crack them from top to bottom, so that they 
must be pulled down and rebuilt. 

You saw those pictures of the ruins of 
Arica, about which our talk began; and 
from them you can guess well enough for 
yourself what a town looks like which has 
been ruined by an earthquake. Of the mis- 
ery and the horror which follow such a ruin 
I will not talk to you, nor darken your young 
spirit with sad thoughts which grown people 
must face, and ought to face. But the 
strangeness of some of the tricks which the 
earthquake shocks play is hardly to be ex- 
plained, even by scientific men. Sometimes, 
it would seem, the force runs round, making 
the solid ground eddy, as water eddies in a 
brook. For it will make straight rows of 
trees crooked; it will twist whole walls 
round—or rather the ground on which the 
walls stand—without throwing them down ; 
it will shift the stones of a pillar one on the 
other sideways, as if a giant had been trying 
to spin it like a teetotum, and so screwed it 
half in pieces. There is a story told by a 
wise man, who saw the place himself, of the 
whole furniture of one house being hurled 
away by an earthquake, and buried under 
the ruins of another house ; and of things 


carried hundreds of yards off, so that the 


neighbors went to law to settle who was the 
true owner of them. Sometimes, again, the 
shock seems to come neither horizontally in 
waves, nor circularly in eddies, but verti- 
cally, that is, straight up from below; and 
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then things—and people, alas! sometimes— 
are thrown up off the earth high into the 
air, just as things spring up off the table, if 
you strike it smartly enough underneath, 
By that same law (for there is a law for 
every sort of motion) it is that the earth- 
quake shock sometimes hurls great rocks off 
a cliff into the valley below. The shock 
runs through the mountain till it comes to 
the cliff at the end of it ; and then the face 
of the cliff, if it be at all loose, flies off into 
the air. You may see the very same thing 
happen, if you will put marbles or billiard- 
balls in a row touching each other, and strike 
the one nearest you smartly in the line of 
the row. Alb the balls stand still, except 
the last one ; and that flies off. The shock, 


like the earthquake shock, has run through - 


them all ; but only the end one, which had 
nothing beyond it but soft air, has been 
moved ; and when you grow older, and learn 
mathematics, you will know the law of mo- 
tion according to which that happens, and 
learn to apply what the billiard-balls have 
taught you, to explain the wonders of an 
earthquake. For in this case, as in so many 
more, you must watch Madam How at work 
on little and common things, to find out 
how she works in great and rare ones. That 
is why Solomon says that ‘‘a fool’s eyes are 
in the ends of the earth,’’ because he is al- 
ways looking out for strange things which 
he has not seen, and which he could not 
understand if he saw: instead of looking at 
the petty commonplace matters which are 
about his feet all day long, and getting from 
them sound knowledge, and the art of get- 
ting more sound knowledge still. 

Another terrible destruction which the 
earthquake brings, when it is close to the 
seaside, is the wash of a great sea wave, 
such as swept in last year upon the island of 
St. Thomas, in the West Indies; such as 
swept in upon the coast of Peru this year. 
The sea moans, and sinks back, leaving the 
shore dry; and then comes in from the 
offing a mighty wall of water, as high.as, or 
higher than, many a tall house ; sweeps far 


inland, washing away quays and houses, and. _ 


carrying great ships in with it; and then 
sweeps back again, leaving the ships high 


and dry, as ships were left in Peru this year. ' 


Now, how is that wave made? Let us 
think. Perhaps in many ways. 
them I will tell you as simply as I can be- 
cause they seem the most likely, and proba- 
bly the most common. 

Suppose, as the earthquake shock ran. on, 
making the earth under the sea heave and 
fall in long earth-waves, the sea-bottom sank 
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down. Then the water on it would sink 
down too, and leave the shore dry; till the 
sea bottom rose again, and hurled the water 
- up again against the land. This is one way 
of explaining it, and it may be true. For 
certain it is, that earthquakes do move the 
bottom of the sea; and certain, too, that 
they move the water of the sea also, and 
with tremendous force. For ships at sea 
during an earthquake feel such a blow from 
it (though it does them no harm) that the 
sailors often-rush upon deck, fancying that 
_they have struck upon a rock ; and the force 
which could give a ship, floating in water, 
_ such a blow as that, would be strong enough 
to hurl thousands of tons of water up the 
beach, and on to the land. 

But there is another way of accounting 
for this great sea-wave, which I fancy comes 
true sometimes. 

Suppose you put an empty india-rubber 
ball into water, and then blew into it through 
a pipe. Of course, you know as the ball 
filled, the upper side of it would rise out of 
the water. Now, suppose there were a party 
of little ants moving about upon that ball, 
and fancying it a great island, or perhaps 
the whole world—what would they think of 
the ball’s filling and growing bigger? 

If they could see the sides of the basin or 
tub in which the ball was, and were sure 
that they did not move, then they would 
soon judge by them that they themselves 
were moving, and that the ball was rising 
out of the water. But if the ants were so 
shortsighted that they could not see the sides 
of the basin, they would be apt to make a 
mistake, because they would then be like 
men on an island out of sight of any other 
land. Then it would be impossible further 
to tell whether they were moving up, or 
whether the water was moving down; 
‘ whether their ball was rising out of the 
water, or the water was sinking away from 
the ball. They would probably say, ‘‘ The 
water is sinking, and leaving the ball dry.’’ 

Do you understand that? Then think 
what would happen, if you pricked a hole 
in the ball. The air inside would come 
hissing out, and the ball would sink again 
into the water. But the ants would proba- 
_ bly fancy the very opposite. ‘Their little 
heads would be full of the notion that the 
ball was solid, and could not move, just as 
our heads are full of the notion that the 
earth is solid, and cannot move; and they 
would say, ‘‘ Ah! here is the water rising 
again.’’ Just so, I believe, when the sea 
seems to ebb away during the earthquake, 


- ‘ the land is really being raised out of the sea, 
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hundreds of miles of coast, perhaps, or a 
whole island, at once, by the force of the 
steam and gas imprisoned under the ground. 
That steam stretches and strains the solid 
rocks below, till they can bear no more, and 
snap, and crack, with frightful roar and 
clang ; then out of holes and chasms in the 
ground rush steam, gases—often foul and 
poisonous ones—hot water, mud, flame, 
strange stones—all signs that the great 
boiler down below has burst at last. 

Then the strain is ceased. The earth 
sinks together again, as the ball did when it 
was pricked ; and sinks lower, perhaps than 
it was before: and back rushes the sea, which 
the earth had thrust away while it rose, and 
sweeps in, destroying all before it. 

Of course, there is a great deal more to 
be said about this: but I have no time to 
tell you now. You will read it, I hope, for 
yourselves when you grow up, in the writ- 
ings of far wiser men than I. Or perhaps 
you may feel for yourselves in foreign lands 
the actual shock of a great earthquake, or 
see its work fresh done around you. And 
if ever that happens, and you be preserved 
during the danger, you will learn for your- 
self, I trust, more about earthquakes than I 
can teach you, if you will only bear in mind 
the simple general rules for understanding 
the ‘* how’’ of them which I have given you 
here. 

But you do not seem satisfied yet? What 
is that yon want to know? 

Oh! There was an earthquake here in 
England the other night, while you were 
asleep; and that seems to you too near to 
be pleasarf#t. Will there ever be earthquakes 
in England which will throw houses down, 
and bury people in the ruins? 

My dear child, I think you may set your 
heart at rest upon that point. As far as the 
history of England goes back, and that is 
more than a thousand years, there is no ac- 
count of any earthquake which has done 
any serious damage, or killed, I believe, a 
single human being. The little earthquakes 
which are sometimes felt in England run 
generally up one line of country, from De- 
vonshire through Wales, and up the Severn 
Valley into Cheshire and Lancashire, and 
the south-west of Scotland; and they are 
felt more smartly there, I believe, because 
the rocks are harder there than here, and 
more tossed about by earthquakes which 
happened ages and ages ago, long before 
men lived on the earth. I will show you 
the work of these earthquakes some day, in 
the tilting and twisting of the layers of rock, 
and in the cracks (/fau/ts, as they are called) 
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which run through them in different direc- 
tions.’ I showed you some once, if you re- 
collect, in the chalk cliff at Ramsgate—two 
sets of cracks, sloping opposite ways, which 
I told you were made by two separate sets 
of earthquakes long, long ago, perhaps while 
the chalk was still at the bottom of a deep 
sea. But even in the rocky parts of England 
the earthquake-force seems to have all but 
died out. Perhaps the crust of the earth has 
become too thick and solid there to be much 
shaken by the gases and steam below. In 
this eastern part of England, meanwhile, 
there is but little chance that an earthquake 
will ever do much harm, because the ground 
here, for thousands of feet down, is not 
hard and rocky, but soft—sands, clays, 
chalk and sands again ; clays, soft limestones, 
and clays again—which all act as buffers to 
deaden the earthquake shocks, and'deaden 
too, the earthquake noise. 

And how? 

Put your ear to one end of a soft bolster, 
and let some one hit the otherend. You 
will hear hardly any noise, and will not feel 
the blow at all. Put your ear to one end of 
a hard piece of wood, and let some one hit 
the other. You will hear a smart tap, and 
perhaps feel a smart tap, too; when you are 
older, and learn the laws of sound, and of 
motion among the particles of bodies, you 
will know why. Meanwhile you may com- 
fort yourself with the thought that Madam 
How has (doubtless by command of Lady 
Why) prepared a safe soft bed for this good 
people of Britain—not that they may lie and 
sleep on it, but work and till, plant and 
build and manufacture, and thrive in peace 
and comfort, we will trust and pray, for 
many a hundred years to come. All that 
the steam inside the earth is likely to do to 
us, is to raise parts of this island (as Hart- 
ford Bridge Flats were raised, ages ago, out 
of the old icy sea) so slowly, probably, that 
no man can tell whether they are rising or 
not. Or again, the steam-power may be 
even now dying out under our island, and 
letting parts of it sink slowly into the sea, 
as some wise friends of mine think that the 
fens in Norfolk and Cambridgeshire are 
sinking now. I have shown you where that 
kind of work has gone on in Norfolk ; how 
the brow of Sandringham Hill was once a 
sea-cliff, and Dersingham Bog at its foot a 
shallow sea ; and therefore that the land has 
risen there. How, again, at Hunstanton 
Station there is a beach of seashells twenty 
feet above high-water mark, showing that 
the land has risen there likewise. And how, 
further north again, at Brancaster, there are 
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forests of oak, and fir, and alder, with their’ 


roots still in the soil, far below high-water 
mark, and only uncovered at low tide ; which 
is a plain sign that there the land has sunk. 
You surely recollect the sunken forest at 
Brancaster, and the beautiful shells we 


picked up in its gullies, and the millions of’. 7 


live Pholases boring into the clay and peat 
which once was firm dry land, fed over by 
giant oxen, and giant stags likewise, and 
perhaps by the mammoth himself, the 
great woolly elephant whose teeth the fisher- 


men dredge up in the sea outside? You: 


recollect that ? Then remember that’as that 
Norfolk shore has changed, so slowly but 
surely is the whole world changing around 
us. Hartford Bridge Flat here, for instance, 
how has it changed! Ages ago it was the 
gravelly bottom of asea. Then the steam- 
power underground raised it up slowly, 
through long ages, till it became dry land. 
And ages hence, perhaps, it will have be- 
come a sea-bottom once more, Washed 
slowly by the rain, or sunk by the dying out 
of the steam-power underground, it will go 
down again to the place from whence it 
came. Seas will roll where we stand now, 
and new lands will rise where seas now roll. 
For all things on this earth, from the tiniést 
flower to the tallest mountain, change, and 
change all day long. Every atom of matter 
moves perpetually ; and nothing ‘‘ continues 
in one stay.’’ The solid-seeming earth on 
which you stand is but a heaving bubble, 
bursting ever and anon in this place and in 
that. Only above all, and through all, and 
with all, is One who does not move nor 
change, but is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. And on Him, my child, and 
not on this bubble of an earth, do you and 
I, and all mankind, depend. 

But I have not yet told you why the 
Peruvians ought to have expected an earth- 
quake, True. I will tell you another time. 
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Each tiny leaf became a scroll 
Inscribed with holy truth, 

A lesson that around the heart 
Should keep the dew of youth; 
Bright missals from angelic throngs 

In every by-way left—° 
How were the earth of glory shorn, 
Were it of flowers bereft ! 


They tremble on the Alpine height; 
The fissured rock they press; 
The desert wild, with heat and sand, 
Shares, too, their blessedness ; 
And wheresoe’er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 
The meek-eyed blossom upward looks, 
Inviting it to prayer. 
Elizabeth Oakes-Smith. 
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FIFTY YEARS A TEACHER. 





HONORS TO MISS C. F. WHITING. 


PLEASANT, motherly-looking old 

lady sat on the platform in the large 
room of Grammar School No 14, East 
Twenty-seventh street, yesterday afternoon. 
Her face was radiant with smiles, for con- 
gratulations were pouring in on every side. 
Everywhere she looked she saw friends, and 
~ the room in which she sat was decorated 
with flowers and greenery. It was all for 
the pleasant lady, Miss Caroline F. Whiting, 
herself, and the occasion was the golden 
anniversary of her entry into the schools as 
ateacher. That she felt proud as she toyed 
with a bunch of lilies of the valley, the thous- 
sand ladies present who had studied under 
her saw instinctively and were correspond- 
ingly happy. 

A half century’s uninterrupted service in 
any cause, whether of matrimony or of pub- 
lic service, is always a noteworthy event, 
and when, as in Miss Whiting’s case, it is 
connected with an interest so deep-rooted 
and wide in its influence for good as the 
public schools, and when it spans so impor- 
tant a period in the growth and progress of 
the metropolis, it possesses a peculiar value 
and significance. 

In 1835 the public schools of New York 
were under the management of the Public 
School Society, and this proceeded out of 
the efforts of a few benevolent Quakers to 
establish free schools, first for negroes and 
afterwards for whites, similar to the ragged 
schools of to-day. What the Quaker does, 
he does well. The teaching in these schools 
was sO superior to that to be obtained else- 
where that respectable mechanics applied 
for admission, offering to pay for their 
children’s tuition. They were admitted, but 
the inequality of condition did not work 
.well among the children. Application was 
in consequence made to Albany for a tax 
of 1 mill on g100 for educational purposes. 
This was granted and the Public School 
Society was formed, with powers similar in 
some respects to those the Board of Educa- 
tion now holds. The same _ benevolent 
Quaker element constituted the society, but 
the membership constantly increased, and 
any one was admitted on the payment of a 
small fee. 

Early in the year of 1830 there came to 
this city a widow, Mrs. Whiting, from Boston, 
with two daughters. Caroline, the elder, 
with the precocity of a Boston girl, at the 
early age of fourteen became a teacher in 
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the private school of Miss Carpenter, at the 
corner of Greenwich and Thames streets, 
After teaching here a short time the young 
teacher applied for a position at the academy 
taught by a Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler’s 
academy was then on Franklin street. At- 
tached to it was a school for children in 
charge of a lady who thought Caroline 
might be of use to her in keeping the smaller 
children in order. Very soon after, the 
teacher having an advantageous offer South, 
the entire charge of the school was given to 
the young girl, who drudged with the sixty 
children until her health broke down. For 
one year she was unable to teach. Mean- 
while a friend told her she had a position in 
one of the public schools, and that while the 
pay was as good, the children were not so 
impudent as in private schools. The reasons 
were conclusive. 

Caroline presented herself before Samuel 
DeWitt, George Trimble and Lindley Mur- 
ray, who had the appointment of the teachers. 
Samuel DeWitt was not a Quaker, but a 
jeweler of charitable proclivities, of whom 
one of his clerks once said: ‘‘ I spend two- 
thirds of my time in attending to Mr. De- 
Witt’s charities, and give one-third to his 
business.’”? George Trimble and Lindley 
Murray were Quakers. 

‘* You are too young,’’ these gentlemen 
urged to the young aspirant; but, arguing 
that that was a fault that time would mend, 
they proposed to her to go up to the school 
on Wooster street and learn their system. 
She should be second monitor, but instead 
of receiving the $25 a year, the salary of 
a second monitor, she was given the $50 
salary of a first monitor. It is presumed 
that she was unusually successful, as they pro- 
posed to her to go to the Normal School on 
Mott street and further perfect herself. The 
Normal School was held only on Satur- 
days. Miss Cox was so good a teacher that 
the society wanted her to bind herself not 
to marry for five years. This she refused to 
do, as she was then ‘‘engaged.’’ Grammar 
was then just being introduced into the 
schools. Miss Cox did not feel competent 
to teach it, and she applied for a teacher. 
Mr. Belden gave her Caroline Whiting as 
the best grammarian he knew. So Miss 
Whiting became Miss Cox’s assistant. 

About this time a new school house was 
being erected on what is now Twenty- 
seventh street, which was then (1835) almost 
out of town. Bellevue Hospital was built, 
but no other house stood between the school 
and the river. The stages ran only to 
Eighth street, and from there at certain 
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times one could catch a little stage that 
carried the drovers on to the Bull’s Head, 
at the corner of Twenty-fourth street. After 
the school was organized the driver would 
take the girls on to Twenty-Seventh 
street for an extra sixpence. As this be- 
longed to himself, he used to look out for 
them, and on rainy days drive round to 
carry them back. 

To this school Miss Cox came as princi- 
pal and Caroline as teacher. It was con- 
sidered the best school in the city, and to it 
were sent the children of the best people, 
breaking up all the private schools within 
its radius. There were not more than fifty 
scholars, and the customs were primitive. 
The scholars took turns in sweeping the 
building and sanding the floor. They took 
great pride in keeping it clean. One par- 
ent more fastidious than the others offered to 
send a servant to relieve her child, but was 
told that if the child came to the school she 
must assist in sweeping. 

Soon Miss Cox got married and Caro- 
line, now Miss Whiting, at the age of nine- 
teen, was made principal. Meanwhile the 
widowed mother died, and Miss Whiting 
applied in behalf of Mary Jane, her sister, 
for her own place. For four hours Lindley 
Murray, Samuel DeWitt and George Trimble 
plied her with questions. Lindley Murray 
and George Trimble fell into a discussion 
themselves as to whether the action of the 
perfect tense, ‘‘ I have loved John,’’ termin- 
ated or continued. After much parley, the 
young teacher was asked her opinion. ‘I 
think jit depends very much on the tone 
used,’’ and illustrating her opinion, settled 
the question for the disputants. The two 
sisters were then together, onenineteen, the 
other sixteen. The younger was offered a 
position as ‘principal, but refused to leave 
her sister, and for twenty-one years the two 
worked side by side, a remarkable example 
of disinterested sisterly devotion. 

1848 the school which is now known 
as No. 14 was burned down. Until it was 
rebuilt in 1849 the classes were heard in the 
pocr house. Twice since it has been en- 
larged. Its annex now extends to Twenty- 
eighth street. The register records 600 
scholars. The number of classes is fifteen. 

Miss Whiting’s belief in the present public 
school system and the way in which it is ad- 
ministered is implied in her quoting Edward 
Everett, who, being asked concerning the 
Boston Latin School, said: ‘No rich man 
can afford to send his son to any other than 
the Boston Latin School, unless he wants him 
to have a poorer education !’’ 
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At the celebration letters from old scholars 


all over the world were read. This was the 


third celebration of Miss Whiting’s services. 
The first took place on the_thirtieth and the 
second on the fortieth. anniversary of her 
connection with the school. The recent 
celebration was distinguished by a fund 
raised, which will probably be directed 


towards founding the Whiting Library, for * 


some teachers’ home or hospital. 

Miss Whiting has taught three generations 
of children. Among her pupils was Mrs. 
Abram S. Hewitt. Peter Cooper was one of 
the trustees of the school, and was present at 
the thirtieth and fortieth anniversary cele- 
brations. N. Y. World, June 7th. 
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HOW CAN MORALS BE TAUGHT? 





BY S. T. DUTTON. 

N answer to the question, How can mor- 

als be taught? I would say that the per- 
sonal character and example of the teacher 
are of first consequence. He must have in- 
sight with somewhat of the missionary spirit. 
Character begets character, and nothing 
else will do it. The force of habit, which 
is fundamental in all action, whether men-. 
tal, moral, or physical, must be thoughtfully 
recognized. Things rightly done and re- 
peatedly done lead to the automatic doing, 
and help to lay the foundations of good con- 
duct. This is the- only true method of 
training the will, and is a most economic 
element in child-culture. The cardinal les- 
sons of punctuality, promptness, cleanli- 
ness, silence, industry, self-control, atteh- 
tion, and application, are what a good 
school should make habitual in every indi- 
vidual child. It is fair to demand that the 
teacher seek these desirable ends, not for 
the sake of a perfect system, but for the 
sake of a perfect character. Thus there 
may be rhythm and harmony without weari- 
ness and drudgery. Right motives must be 
encouraged. Ambition, energy, and hope, 


if they are to be potent in after-life, must ~ 4 


be zealously fostered in school. The way 
in which a few teachers crush out these 
most promising tokens of future strength 
deserves constant and vigorous protest. 

The marking system, a relic and reminder 
of ancient methods, is gradually yielding to 
better incentives to study. What a pupil is 
forced to do, or is hired to do, adds little 
to his self-reliant character. To build up 
and strengthen the forces within the child is 
the highest art in the moral training. 
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Abstract and itinerant_gossip about right 
and ‘wrong in the school-room creates a dis- 


; ~ taste for morality. Moral lessons clothed 


in concrete form may be given in such a 
way as to interest and impress the child. 
For this purpose, studies of character as 
illustrated in the lives of eminent statesmen, 
warriors, and authors, are most useful. Such 
lessons, while opening the richest stores of 
historical knowledge, quicken the moral in- 
stincts of the pupil, kindle his patriotism, 
and fire him with noble ambition. The 
lives of such men as Washington, Franklin, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, and Garfield, afford lim- 
itless opportunity to impress lessons of 
honor, fidelity, and heroism. The study of 
noble sentiments, significant events, and 


- the results of human experience embalmed 


in masterpieces of literature, is another 
means of shaping character. To memorize 
selections which embody noble Christian 


~ sentiment is to plant good seed in the mind 


and heart. In all such studies the higher 
strata of thought are awakened, purity of 
expression and literary taste are cultivated. 
What is done with manifest pleasure and 
profit in so many schools, should by popular 
demand be made a universal practice. But 
there should be no exclusiveness in moral 


, training. The whole school life should be 


moral in tone and tendency. Reverence 
to God and respect for man, frankness and 
truthfulness, accuracy of speech and cour- 
tesy of manner, should be diligently sought 
by the teacher. The necessity of the times 
demands that children be fortified against 
the prevailing national vices. The evil ef- 
fects of tobacco and the horrors of drunken- 
ness should be heralded loudly and fre- 
quently without fear or favor. Their ruinous 
effects upon life are realistic and startling. 
It is fear rather than ‘knowledge that is 
needed, as was the case with those who par- 
took of the forbidden fruit. 

Schools, by common consent, are usually 
‘opened by acts of devotion and worship. De- 
mand that this worship be rendered in spirit 
and truth, and not become a mockery and 
a sham through the conventional indiffer- 
ence of everybody who ought to guard the 
religious life of his children! 

-In thus making moral training the first 
thing to be justly demanded of the schools, 
I am regarding character not only as the 
most important end, but also as a basis for 
that higher religious teaching which it is the 
office of the church to give. Unless these 


_ foundations are laid in the family or in the 


school, what is the church of the future to 
do? Most of the preaching heard in our 


‘ influences. 
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churches seems to assume that such founda- 
tions. are laid somewhere; and comparing 
the amount of time spent in the day-school 
with that spent in the Sunday-school, we can 
easily decide where the most influence is ex- 
erted. Let the Christian world, then, while 
enforcing its demand for a sound moral train- 
ing, lend its active aid and sympathy to the 
efforts of the schools in this direction. 
Andover Review. 
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UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCES. 








BY JOSHUA BATES. 





E teach, or are taught, by forces within 
\ or about us that never find utterance 
in words, or expression in written language. 
These instinctive forces are the outgrowth 
of what properly may be called uncon- 
scious intuition. The process of develop- 
ment, through general surrounding -influ- 
ences, is mostly unconscious on the part of 
those who act, and those acted upon. 

In the presence of some persons we often 
feel a subtle something in their manner of 
action and expression, the outflowing of an 
atmosphere sud generis in its nature, an un- 
premeditated revelation of one’s own inborn 
magnetism, that wonderfully attracts and 
In the company of others our 
fancies or prejudices are often formed es- 
sentially by various unexplainable manifest- 
ations in personal characteristics, evidenced 
to our sight and impressed upon us, even 
before we have heard the voice or become 
acquainted with those around us. 

There is an innate quality of the mind, 
spontaneous, natural, and noiseless in its 
operations, constant in power, touching the 
secret springs of action in other lives, call- 
ing into being man’s motives and interests, 
and producing either good or evil conse- 
quences. There exists in some individuals 
a peculiar power of attraction, that unwit- 
tingly and undesignedly interests and in- 
fluences at once those about them. Such 
persons contain within themselves immanent 
and natural tendencies for good or evil. 
These inherent qualities and manifestations, 
governed by principle, bless and elevate ; 
unsanctified and unrestrained, they degrade 
and contaminate, mentally and morally. 

Perhaps in no one vocation is it more im- 
portant that those inborn characteristics 
that so unconsciously influence and control 
mind should manifest themselves than in 
the daily life of the teacher. The distin- 
guished success of some teachers may be 
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found in that ingenerate love for teaching, 
and in that quiet and unpretending manner, 
tone of voice, expression of the eye, and in 
the whole action and bearing of the indi- 
vidual, that attract and firmly hold the in- 
terested and often fascinated student in 
complete subjection to required duties. 
Under such a teacher, hampered by few 
rules, and performing all his duties without 
seeming effort, the best results are secured. 
It is not distinguished scholarship alone 
that gives the highest success to the profes- 
sor in the college, or the teacher in the 
school ; but there are, more evidently, some 
happy combinations of mind, some compel- 
ling personal power, that arouses the facul- 
ties, and stimulates the young student to 
close and steady application in acquiring 
knowledge. ‘They at once accept and feel 
the subtle influences of those peculiar gifts, 
which no amount of study can attain, but 
which incite to conscientious duty, a noble 
endeavor. As a rule, such a teacher will 
not only, at all times, confidently hold the 
attention of his pupils, but they, at the hour 
of recitation, will become so absorbed in 
the subject presented that no heedlessness or 
inattention is noticeable, and no word or 
look from the teacher is needed to command 
a more earnest interest in the subject under 
consideration. Thus school discipline, so- 
called, under such conditions, is never really 
needed ; consequently, friction is unknown, 

and the aim and end accomplished. 

As the genius of the painter and the 
sculptor portrays in indescribable beauty, 
by brush or chisel, on the speaking canvas 
~ and in the perfectly modeled statue, those 
natural and intuitive endowments; and as 
the gifted orator and preacher ,magnetize 
and hold in rapt attention crowded audi- 
ences, swayed and charmed by a certain 
matchless eloquence, so the teacher, with a 
peculiar fitness of manner, aptness and tact 
particularly his own, will surely and happily 
permeate all his teachings, and influence 
others with that spirit and power that must 
eventually produce the wisest results. 

The deep and strong flow of the quiet, 
noiseless stream, often in its course carries 
a force in its onward way that is arrested or 
stayed by no slight obstacle ; while the shal- 
low stream, in its winding, babbling course, 
is easily turned aside by the slightest ob- 
structions. So with character. Often the 
alert, though unpretentious man, in his 
quet, earnest manner, makes the deepest 
and strongest impression ; and his pupils, if 
they had not been so interested and studious 
in their school-days, and had not been 
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guided by natures so unerringly good, might 
have passed their lives in ignoble courses, 
instead of reaching the highest good of’ — 
mental acquisition and moral culture; for 
the career of not a few persons has been de- 
cided, for weal or woe, by those qualities 
and characteristics in the teacher that lead 
to success in some, or end in failure and dis- 
grace with others. 

The prime factor in every prosperous 
school is ‘the teacher, and success in impart- 
ing instruction is largely due to those qual- 
ities in the teacher which inspire confidence 
and secure the affections of those taught, 
It is, therefore, of the greatest importance 
that the individual who assumes the respon- 
sibility of a teacher’s profession should .not 
only be a man of sound common sense, dis- 
cretion, and good judgment, but he should 
have abundantly that power in calling into 
action those intrinsic qualities that fit the 
young for the highest success. 

The unfolding and training of the mental 
and spiritual nature of the young is far more 
important for the welfare and happiness of 
individuals and nations than all the treas- 
ures the earth can yield in material wealth, 
or art develop in exquisite workmanship. 
Matter perishes with the using, but the mind 
is immortal. The teacher deals with mind. 
He is called upon to educate immortal be- 
ings. His position ranks among the noblest. 
and most important callings of mankind, 
and requires for the highest good of those 
taught particular qualities and qualifications 
of mind and heart, so that the young may be . 
well fitted to accomplish the greatest good, ~ 
and eventually reach the highest summit of 
usefulness. ; 

All the forces of nature work through 
given laws, and harmoniously and steadily 
reach and fulfill their intended designs, and 
by uniform and systematic degrees all the 
movements of the universe are regulated and 
held in place. But in mental characteristics 
no two minds think, act, or influence alike 
other minds, and unly those who feel them- 
selves truly called to the high vocation of 
teaching, and who are imbued with the 
spirit and principles which involve such 
great responsibilities, should ever undertake 
a mission so onerous and so sacred. 

It is a very generally expressed opinion, 
that any person can become an acceptable 
teacher. A more mistaken idea never found 
lodgment in the mind of man. No other 
vocation demands such peculiar; ingenerate 
qualifications and requirements to render 
the teacher’s work satisfactory. There are 
numerous pursuits and various. employments 
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that can profitably occupy the time, and 
will well remunerate mankind in this world 
of material interest, of manual labor, and 
- of intellectual efforts.” But let no one adopt 
the occupation, or long continue in so im- 
rtant a calling as that of a teacher, unless 
irresistably drawn to the vocation ; unless 
with his whole being he can throw himself 
into an arena which calls forth his unflag- 
ging energy, his most earnest endeavors to 
stimulate and uplift, direct and guide, the 
mind and soul of the young committed to 
his trust. 
Imbued with such a spirit, governed by 
principle, and constantly manilesting in full 
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force those peculiar characteristics in man- 
ners and personal influence that win, en- 
courage, and hold in willing obedience all 
mental efforts, the teacher will not fail to 
inspire the young student with that energy 
and ambition to reach the goal for which he 
is striving. Such a teacher will be rewarded 
by the conviction that his labors will bring 
forth fruit for the harvest, and that he will 
not have lived in vain, if he has been the 
means of directing and developing the lives 
of men whose work shall live after them, 
whose influence becomes limitless, and goes 
down to generations in the ages yet to come. 
N. £. Journal of Education. 
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“* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 


grow when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer. 





HE meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Harrisburg, July 7th, 8th, and 
gth promises to be one of unusual interest. 
The programme is a good one, ample accom- 
modation is assured, and arrangements are 
made, or making, to render the three days’ 
session in all respects pleasant and profitable. 
** All roads lead to Rome,’’ was said in the 
days of old ; so now, all roads lead to Harris- 
burg and the State Council of Teachers. 





WiTH the present issue, Rev. J. Max 
Hark, a gentleman of fine literary culture, 
who has done much editorial work, takes 
charge of the special department of reviews 
and book notices in Zhe Journal. It is his 
purpose to broaden its scope, making it 
more helpful to the reader for its personal 
direction and practical suggestiveness. 
Hark enjoys books, and, from a very wide 
and familiar acquaintance with the best in 
literature both old and new, his work in this 
department will soon be recognized as that 
of a competent advisor and guide. He has 
long been interested in the best reading for 
the young, and we know no one more com- 
petent than himself to give common sense 
advice to both teachers and parents in this 
all-important direction. 





The best teachers do a work unknown 
and unseen. Whoever says to a class of 


Mr. . 





weak, improves the ignorant, encourages 
the down-hearted, gives new hope to the 
discouraged, softens and cultures the rude 
and foolish, does a work equal to that which 
the angels of Heaven undertake. The labor 
may seem to be nothing in the eyes of those 
who simply look to see the results that busi- 
ness brings forth; houses, lands, money 
and fame. Yet it is just such work that is 
urgently needed to vitalize conscience and to 
infuse noble ideas. A country is rich.if it 
has many such men and women at work— 
poor, indeed, if it has but few. 





In the midst of the slate quarries at the 
foot of the Blue Mountains, and but a few 
miles from the Delaware Water Gap, is the 


thriving village of Bangor, growing and de- 


veloping at a» wonderful rate. What par- 
ticularly interests us, however, is her educa- 
tional progress. One of the finest new 
school-houses in Northampton, located in a 
commanding position, affords convincing 
proof that the people are alive to the wants 
of the time, and the course of study, includ- 
ing sufficient to prepare young men for 
college, shows that they mean to leave no 
chasm unbridged between the public school 
and the higher institutions of learning. It 
was our pleasure to be present at what has 
probably been the greatest event in the his- 
tory of the place,—the first annual com- 
mencement of the Bangor High School, 
on Friday evening, May 29th. The people 
had turned out en masse, and the Opera 
House was packed with an appreciative 
audience. On the stage, besides the gradu- 
ating class, were the Board of Directors, 
County Supt. Werner, the clergy of the vil- 
lage, and, by special invitation, R. K 


boys or girls that which strengthens the | Buehrle, City Supt. of Lancaster. After 
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the valedictory had been’ pronounced by 
Frank M. Apple, son of Rev. B.-F. Apple, 
the President of the Board, Dr. A. A. 
Seem addressed to the class the parting 
words of counsel and friendship. Rev. J. 
M. Salmon then spoke to the audience of 
the advantages of education, encouraging 
them on the progress already made, and 
calling on them to make the Blue Moun- 
tains as famous for learning as are the White 
or the Green. Co. Supt. Werner was next 
called on, and in a few well chosen remarks 
introduced City Supt. Buehrle, who briefly 
sketched the greatness of the work awaiting 
the young American of to-day, and hence 
deduced the necessity of popular education 
for all classes. As he closed, calls from all 
parts of the house brought Rev. B. F. Apple 
upon the stage, who proceeded to give Prof. 
E. M, Allen a “‘ piece of his mind”’ as to the 
manner in which he had discharged his du- 
ties by his pupils, and closed with empha- 
sizing what he had said by presenting him 
with a fine ebony gold-headed cane. The 
veteran teacher of twenty years’ experience, 
who was quite taken by surprise, thanked 
his appreciative patrons for this evidence of 
their good will, and the first commence- 
ment was over. 


—_—_@———_____— 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


NDER the above title that most excel- 
lent periodical, the Andover Review, 
has been publishing several editorial articles 
of more than passing interest and import- 
ance to educators. While not agreeing with 
all the positions therein taken, we recognize 
in all the criticisms the ‘ faithful wounds 
of a friend,’’ and confess that many of them 
are only too just and true. 

All that it says on the importance of a 
due regard for the health of the scholars in 
the construction of school buildings we 
fully endorse. It is a matter that in the 
past has not received the attention it de- 
serves. But we recognize also that there 
has been and still is a great and steady im- 
provement going on in this respect. Nor 
do we see how the common school system, 
as such, can be blamed for the unhealthy 
buildings that still exist, and that, in our 
State at least, are being superseded as rapidly 
as possible by others which fullfil all sanitary 
requirements as nearly as can be done by 
the builder’s science and skill. 

The Review also takes strong ground 
against the uniform length of school-hours 
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for all. ‘* Five or six hours a day is not foo © 
much for some,’’ it thinks, ‘‘ perhaps not 
for the majority of scholars; but it is un- 
doubtedly too much for young children, and 
for all nervous and sensitive scholars.’’ And 
it asks, ‘‘Should there not be a -sliding- 
scale of attendance, so that scholars may 
take two hours or three hours only, instead 
of full time, one study or two studies in- 
stead of the complete curriculum, and be 
entitled to certificates corresponding to the 
amount of work done?’’ A just and earn- 
est protest is uttered against requiring 
scholars to study at home. ‘‘If laws could 
avail in such a province, there should bea 
law that no child should be allowed to carry 
a school book through the streets, except at 
the beginning and end of a term, on pain 
of a pecuniary fine to be imposed on parent 
or teacher.’’ While we do not think it-will 
hurt the scholars of our high-schools to give 
a few hours to home-study, we fully agree 
with the Review that this should seldom be 
expected or allowed in the case of secondary 
and primary scholars. And we claim that 
the cases where it is done are exceptional, 
and again are not to be laid to the blame of 
the entire system of common schools. The 
system does not require it, and superintend- 
ents should not permit it. 

When it is maintained, however, that, 
owing to such defects of the system, real or 
supposed, as are here referred to, intelli- 
gent and prosperous parents are withdraw- 
ing their children from the common schools, 
so that those pupils who, by their good 
manners, cleanliness, and brightness, inter- 
est teachers most are diminishing in num- 
bers annually,’’ while private schools are 
steadily on the increase, we can only say 
that, though this may be true of New Eng-. 
land, if the writer were acquainted with 
Pennsylvania he would not have made his 
statement so unqualifiedly. For it is not 
true of our State. 

In the first place, it is a well-known fact, 
confessed and lamented by the officials in 
our boarding and private day-schools, that 
the increasing excellence of our publi¢ - 
schools is year by year diminishing the rea- 
sons for their existence; and encroaching 
upon their profits, because parents find that 
the advantages of the common schools are 
more and more outweighing those to be de- 
rived from private day or boarding schools. 

In the second place, while we are far 
from claiming anything like perfection for 
the common schools, we know that in nine- 
tenths of the private schools -of the State 
their defects and short-comings, sanitary 
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and educational, are either the same as 
those of the former, or are greater. 

In the last place, attendance at private 
schools, in ninety-nine out of a hundred 
cases, is determined, and acknowledged to 
be so determined, not by sanitary or purely 
educational reasons, but by denominational 
zeal, which fills the parochial schools, and 
by deference to the old idea, a relic of the 
times when _private schools were almost the 
only schools, that attendance at a ‘“ pay- 
school’’ is indicative of a certain higher 
social standing than that which avails itself 
of the ‘‘ free school.”’ 

We should like yet to refer to some of the 
excellent points made in the second article ; 
but lack of space forbids it. We can only 
say that we are as fully aware as the writer 
of the articles, of the dangers of over- 
organization. The school is for the scholar, 
never the scholar for the school. We 
heartily concur in all that can be said, also, 
against the use of all “ artificial stimulants’’ 
by which “ pride, ambition, hope of reward, 
are appealed to. Children are deliberately 
put into competition and rivalry, as if life 
would not soon enough become selfish.’’ 
Away with such immcral methods! Away 

“also with all mere rote-knowledge, and the 
substitution of book-knowledge for fact- 
knowledge! We too believe that ‘ the 
time must come when books on all subjects 
will put the concrete before the abstract, 
and when much knowledge of numbers, 
values, speech, the physical world, will be 
gained without any intervention of books.’’ 
But we believe that this time will be hast- 
ened, not retarded, by our common school 
system. On the other hand, we do not 
agree with the Review that training in spe- 
cific arts and handicraft belongs to the 
work of the common school. Its work is 
not to make carpenters, book-keepers, 
machinists, of the scholars; but to educate 
them, to make men and women of them, fit 
to undertake and perfect themselves in any 
walk of life. Its mission is not to teach 
any one trade or profession ;_ but to prepare 
for such specific teaching afterwards. It 
lays the foundations of a whole man, broad 
and deep as possible, so that after this each 
individual may build thereon, according to 
each one’s talents, tastes, and opportunities. 

We had intended, did space permit, to 
dwell also at length upon the altogether ex- 
cellent article of Mr. S. T. Dutton, a 
teacher in New England, on ‘* What may 

* justly be Demanded of Public Schools,’’ in 
the May number of the Review; but can 
here only indicate the points he makes : 
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‘« The first and most just demand upon 


the school is that it lay the foundations of 
character, quicken the moral sense, and help, | 


the child to become an honorable citizen. 
That ‘the brain is not all of the man,’ 
should be remembered and acted upon by 
every teacher.”’ 

‘‘The second just demand is, that our 
schools train for life,—that the acquisition 
of power be placed before the gaining of 
knowledge.”’ 

The third demand ‘‘is that the school 


furnish the child with a good store of infor- 


mation.”’ 

The entire article, in which these points 
are fully elaborated, is well worth the atten- 
tion of every earnest educator ; and indeed 
we could wish that it, together with the two 
editorial articles referred to in the March 
and April numbers of the Review, would be 
carefully read by all superintendents and 
teachers in the land. 


en 


EXCURSION AMONG THE STARS. 





NO. III. 





HESE stars, which, as we have seen, are 
to be reckoned by millions—what are 
they? Minute as they appear—by far the 


‘greater number of them so minute as to 


make no distinct impression upon the eye, 
until their light has been gathered and con- 
densed by the lens of a powerful telescope 
—astronomers long ago decided that they 
are in reality Swvs, only that they are at an 
immeasurably greater distance from us than 
our own brilliant luminary. And what isa 
sun? This question science can answer 
only in part. We know, indeed, something 
about our sun; we know its form, that it 1s 
spherical; we know approximately its size, 
that its bulk is more than a million times 
that of the earth; we know that its light 


| and heat are intense beyond conception, 


for its glow is blinding to the eye and the 
warmth of its direct rays oppressive, even 
at the distance of ninety-two and a half 
millions of miles. We know, too, that it 
contains many, if not all of the elements— 
gases and minerals—that are found upon 
the earth; and the telescope and spectro- 
scope reveal the fact that its surface is con- 
tinually in a state of violent agitation, as if 
it were a sea of seething fire. But what 
causes this intense light and heat, and how 
their supply has been kept up without sensi- 
ble diminution, as we have every reason to 
believe, for thousands, perhaps for myriads 
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of years, and lastly, whether it is only the 
surface of the sun that is heated and lumin- 
ous, or the entire body is a molten mass, 
these are interesting questions which science 
cannot as yet answer. 

Every one is familiar with the more obvi- 
ous effects of fhe sun’s light and heat. 
Even the uninstructed savage recognizes the 
manifold blessings which the sun showers 
upon mankind, and worships this bright, 
mysterious body asa deity. But it is only 
when we become accustomed to trace the 
hidden causes of things, that we become 
fully impressed with its all-pervading influ- 
ence upon our little terrestrial planet. The 
sun is, indeed, the immediate source of all 
life and activity upon the earth. It causes 
the winds, through the influence of its heat 
upon the atmosphere. It evaporates the 
waters of the ocean, and the vapors which 
arise gather into clouds, and in this shape 
are borne by the winds over the lands to 
descend finally in the shape of rain or snow. 
The supply of water for all our rivers is 
thus kept up by the sun, and the rivers have 
in times past performed a great work in 
preparing the surface of the earth to bea 
fitting abode for man. The heat of the 
sun, operating mysteriously upon the germs 
of plants, causes them to unfold and discover 
their individual properties; and at every 
stage in the growth of the plant it is the 
sun’s light and heat which furnish the mo- 
tive power for that marvelous work of cell- 
building, by which the plant, each in its 
own way, develops stalk and leaf and flower, 
and finally germ for the perpetuation of its 
species. The light of the sun is the cause, 
too, of all the varieties of color in nature, 
the green of the grass and foliage, the blue 
of the sky, the infinite diversity of the tints 
of flowers, of the wings of insects, and of 
the plumage of birds. 

But we must not stop too long to study 
the sun, interesting as the study is. In a 
mere ‘‘ excursion ’’ we shall be able to take 
only the most hasty look at these heavenly 
bodies. It is enough for our present pur- 
pose to have gained some idea of what the 
sun is, and what it does. 

The sun is accompanied through space— 
for it is not at rest, but is travelling through 
space with, probably, enormous velocity— 
by a family of planets, as they are called, 
of which our earth is one, non-luminous 
bodies which circle around it receiving from 
it heat and light and, together with the 
central body itself, constituting what is 
“known as the Solar System. If you will 
examine the heavens on any clear evening 
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during this month, as soon as it begins to 

grow dark, you may see almost directly 

south from the zenith, or vertical point. of 
the heavens, and within that region already 

described as the zodiac, one of these planets.* * 
It will be the first star to make its appear- 

ance, amd as the evening darkens it will 

shine with increased lustre, until it surpasses 

in brilliancy as tar of the first magnitude. 

This is Jupiter, the ‘‘ giant’’ among the 
planets, a huge globe having a diameter of 
more than eleven times that of the earth, 
and consequently equal in bulk to more 
than thirteen hundred earths. Although-to 
the naked eye it has every appearance of a 
star, it is in reality a dark body and only 
shines by the reflected light of the sun. It 
is at a much greater distance from the sun 
than is the earth, and requires twelve times . 
as long to complete the circuit of its orbit: 
That is, Jupiter’s year is equal to twelve of 
our years. In consequence of its move- 
ment in its orbit it is continually, although 
slowly, changing its place among the stats. 
It travels or wanders, whereas the true stars 
always maintain the same positions with re- 
spect to one another. It is this wandering 
propensity not only of Jupiter, but of all 
the planets, which first drew the attention 
of the ancients to them, and from which 
they derived their name. P/anet is a Greek 
word meaning wanderer. Yet with all their 
wandering the planets never go outside of 
the zcdiac. This is their great highway, 
along which they appear, as seen from the 
earth, to perform various movements, now 
advancing and now retrograding, in a man- 
ner that was exceedingly puzzling to the 
early astronomers, but which is very easily 
explained now that we know the true rela- 
tion of the planets to one another and to 
the sun. We know that they all circle 
around the sun, in a direction from west to 
east with a nearly uniform movement, in 
periods ranging from three months, the 
length of Mercury’s year, to 165 years, the 
time required for Neptune to complete one 
revolution in its orbit. 

Although the planets were discovered and 
named in very ancient times, our list of 
planets. is somewhat different from that of 
the early astronomers. In the first place, 
the ancients reckoned among the planets 
the sun and the moon, and did not include 
among them the earth, which they looked 
upon as the centre, not merely of the plane- 





* This paper was designed for the May number of 
the Journal. During the first week in July Jupiter 
will be about three hours high in the v. est, when if 
first becomes visible ; Saturn then sets before the sun. 
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, tary system but of the whole universe of 
stars. In the second. place, the telescope 
has enabled modern astronomers to discover 
two large planets and a great number of 
small planets, called asterozds, all of which 
are invisible to the naked eye, and were con- 
sequently unknown to the ancient astrono- 
mers. Below are given two lists of the 
planets, the ancient and modern, side by 
side. In the first list they are named in the 
order in which they were supposed to lie, 
reckoning from the earth outward, in what 
is known as the Ptolemaic system. In the 
second list, according to the Copernican 
(the modern) system, they are named in the 
known order of their distances from the sun. 


PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM. COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 


1. The Moon. 1. Mercury. 
2. Mercury. 2. Venus. 
3. Venus. 3- The Earth. 
4- The Sun. 4. Mars. 
5. Mars. 5. The Asteroids. 
6. Jupiter. 6. Jupiter. 
7. Saturn. 3. Saturn. 
8. Uranus. 
g. Neptune. 


Five of these names, printed in Italics, 
it will be observed are the same in each list. 
The moon is reckoned by modern astrono- 
mers among the secondary planets or satel- 
lites, that is, small planets which revolve, 
not independently about the sun, but about 
another planet. All of the planets except 
Mercury and Venus are known to have 
satellites. ‘The earth has one, the moon; 


‘ Mars has two, discovered so recently as 


1877, by Professor Hall, of the Naval 
_ Observatory at Washington, and which are 
so exceedingly small as to be visible only 
in the very largest telescopes, and under the 
most favorable conditions; Jupiter has four, 
which may be seen with the aid of a good 


. field-glass ; Saturn has eight ; Uranus four, 


and Neptune one. 

The most interesting of the planets, for 
the naked-eye observer, is Venus. It will 
be seen, upon consulting the above list, that 
it lies between the earth and the sun. The 
length of its year, that is, the period in 
which it performs a complete revolution 


>. around the sun, is about two hundred and 


twenty-five days. Since it revolves faster 
than the earth, it occasionally passes be- 
tween us and the sun and is then invisible. 
After a while it makes its appearance to the 
right or west of the sun, and moving 
‘slowly farther and farther from it, at the end 
of about five months reaches its greatest 
western elongation, as it is called, when it is 
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horizon to the zenith. For a few days it 
remains stationary with respect to the sun, 
and then begins slowly to approach it until 
finally it disappears dehind it. A few days 
later it makes its appearance on the eastern 
side of the sun, and in about five months 
reaches its greatest eastern elongation, after 
which it again approaches the sun. During 
the period of about ten months when Venus 
is to the westward of the sun, it rises before 
the sun and is then known as the Morning 
Star; when it is to the eastward, it of 
course sets later than the sun and is then 
called the Zvening Star. 

The movements of Mercury are-like those 
of Venus, except that Mercury revolves 
more rapidly than Venus and never recedes 
so far from the sun. It is usually, indeed, 
so much involved in the twilight, that we 
seldom have an opportunity to see it, and it 
is said that the great astronomer Copernicus, 
who first propounded the true theory of the 
planetary system, never had the fortune to 
obtain a sight of Mercury. Asseen through 
a telescope both Venus and Mercury are 
beautiful objects, being exceedingly brilliant 
and exhibiting all the phases of the moon. 

The remaining planets have no especial 
attractiveness for the naked-eye observer. 
They are not sufficiently conspicuous to be 
easily recognized by a novice without the 
aid of some one to point them out. Mars 
is of a decidedly red tint, suggestive of 
blood, and it is this feature, probably, that 
caused it to be named after the god of war. 
Saturn has a yellow light. At the present 
time this planet is about 60 degrees to the 
westward of Jupiter and sets soon after 
dark. 

Are the planets inhabited? This is a 
very interesting question, which forced itself 
upon the thoughts of astronomers and phil- 
osophers as soon as it became clearly estab- 
lished that our earth was simply a planet, 


‘standing in the same relation to the sun as 


the rest of the planets, and not, as had been 
supposed, itself the centre of the universe. 
At the first thought the presumption seems 
strongly in favor of the belief that our earth 
is not the only habitable world, but that its 
sister planets are likewise the scenes of vege- 
table and animal life; even although the 
flora and fauna may differ upon each planet, 
and upon none be exactly similar to those 
of our earth. Why, it seems reasonable to 
ask, should the Creator have chosen one of 
the planets only as the abode of living 
things and have left the rest to circle in 


about 47 degreés distant from the sun—.: 
rather more than half the distance from the » 
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space through all time, barren and dreary 
he § wastes? 
it But we must not reason too hastily from 
n, § a single analogy. The science of geology 
til § tells us that our earth had existed for un- 
ys # known ages before it became in a fit condi- 
rm tion to sustain even the most simple forms 
hs § of vegetable life; and, startling as the 
er thought may be, it is highly probable that 
ng § ages hence it will have become too cold to 
us § sustain even such forms of life as now exist 
re in its polar regions. In other words, it will 
ng § have become a dead planet. 

of Since the planets are probably not all of 
on the same age, certainly not of the same size 
—a circumstance which must have caused 
se great differences in the rates at which they 


LY 





es have cooled—for there is reason to believe 
es that they were once in a liquid, perhaps a 
d, gaseous state—the chances are very greatly 
ye against their having simultaneously reached 
it the life-begetting period of their existence. 
S, It is thought by some astronomers that 
1e Jupiter is even now at a glowing heat, like 
0 a ball of red-hot iron. Saturn is probably 


h in an equally unfit condition for living 
re things. Uranus and Neptune are so far 
at away from us that even the telescope gives 
L. us very little information about them. 

al Astronomers have generally, indeed, 
Ke ceased to speculate upon the habitability of 
e the planets, with the exception of Mars. 
e For an observer provided with a good tele- 
‘S scope, this planet is, from its quite earth- 
of like appearance, the most interesting of the 


it whole family. Upon Venus and Mercury 
no markings of any kind are discernible. 


t Saturn and Jupiter are marked by broad en- 
e circling dark bands, which, particularly in 
r the case of Jupiter, do not present the same 

appearance for any long time, but are con- 
a tinually changing. Drawings of Jupiter, 
f made only a few years ago, have only the 


- most general resemblance to the planet as it 
- appears now. Mars, on the contrary, is 
’ marked by irregular dark patches, which do 
not change their shape and are commonly 
believed to be seas and oceans. At each of 
its poles—for all the planets revolve upon 
an axis, just as the earth performs a daily 
revolution —are white caps, which are 
strongly suggestive of polar ice and snow, 
particularly since it has been observed that 
as either of these poles becomes in turn in- 
clined towards the sun the white cap around 
it contracts its dimensions. So strong is 
this suggestiveness of seas and continents 
upon Mars, that attempts have been made, 
by comparing the results of many observa- 
tions, and with the help, it must be con- 
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fessed, of a lively imagination, to trace the 
outlines of its physical features; and maps 
of the planet have been constructed upon 
which all its large, seas and continents are 
laid down and appropriately named. 

The condition of Mars is apparently more 
nearly that of the earth than any other of 
the planets. It is, however, very much 
smaller than the earth, having but a little 
more than one-half its diameter, and- must, 
therefore, be much older than our planet, in 
the sense that it has cooled more rapidly. 
While it is not wholly improbable that Mars 
is even now the abode of living creatures, 
perhaps of beings in all essential respects 
resembling ourselves, it seems more reason- 
able to conjecture that the life-producing 
period of Mars preceded that of the earth, 
and that it is already in its period of de- 
crepitude, if not of death. 

There is something startling in the ex- 
pression a dead planet; yet our nearest 
planetary neighbor, the moon, is commonly 
thought by astronomers to be in a state 
which this expression aptly characterizes. 
The fancy of romancers may delight to 
people the moon with inhabitants ;- but as- 
tronomers are well assured that the condi- 
tions necessary for sustaining life are now 
wanting there, although possibly, perhaps 
probably, they did at one time exist. When 
viewed through a telescope the moon has a 
cold, desolate look, which words can only 
partially depict. There are no signs of any 
atmosphere, no signs of any water, no signs 
of any vegetation, such as could not fail of 
being discovered, if there were extensive 
forests and green fields. The mountains 
have a cold, clammy look, as if they were 
of frozen gypsum. Yet one cannot avoid 
the impression that the moon has not always 
been thus desolate. Those dark patches 
which may be seen with the naked eye, and 
which give to the full moon some resem- 
blance to a human face, have a strong ap- 
pearance, when viewed through a telescope, 
of having at some time been the beds of 
oceans; and there is everywhere upon the 
moon’s surface evidence of the former 
activity of volcanic fires. But the moon’s 
craters have ceased to be active; the waters 
of its oceans have, perhaps, been absorbed 
into its interior; its very atmosphere has 
been condensed by cold, and all life has long 
since disappeared from its surface. 

In our next number we will conclude this 
series of papers with an effort to form some 
idea of the vastness of the universe, the 
almost unthinkable grandeur of its propor- 
tions. 
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INDIAN LOCAL NAMES. 





E have often been impressed with the 
beauty of the numerous Indian names 
with which our State and country abound, 
and have wondered whether, if their signif- 
ication were known to us, 1t would render 
them still more interesting. Light comes 
in the form of a valuable little book which 
contains precisely the information desired, 
in concise terms, arranged with a view to 
convenience of reference. 
The author of the book, or rather its 
compiler, Hon. S. G. Boyd, himself a 
teacher of many years’ experience, seems 


fully to have realized the wants of the pro- 


fession and of the reading public in this di- 
rection, and has done his best to meet that 
want in the preparation of the work under 
notice, which is designed for every-day use 
in the school-room—to entertain as well as 
instruct, and to aid the teacher in enliven- 
ing the too often dull monotony of class 
recitation in geography and history. 

Of the seven or eight-hundred names de- 
fined, a very large proportion are familiar as 
household words in Pennsylvania. There 
are also names from nearly every other State 
in the Union ; Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia each furrish- 
ing its quota, and the Gulf States being well 
represented. 

From the preface we learn that the com- 
piler has been engaged for many years in 
making his collection, and has not only con- 
sulted all available works on the subject of 
the aboriginal languages, including the writ- 
ings Of Schoolcraft, Heckewelder, Trum- 
bull, Gatschet and Reichel, but has also 
corresponded with very many persons known 
to be familiar with the Indian tongues, in- 
cluding missionaries in our Western States 
and Territories. 

To add to the interest of the book, Mr. 
Boyd has been able in most cases to give the 
original word or Indian root, as it existed 
before it underwent the phonetic metamor- 
phosis necessary to adapt it to the English 
tongue. We would be glad to give a long 
list of these Indian names, with their sig- 
nification, but a few examples must suffice. 
The word Dakota, for instance, is equiva- 
lent to our £ pluribus unum, ‘‘one composed 
’’ in allusion to the many tribes 
composing the great Dakota family. Min- 
nehaha, it seems, signifies ‘‘smiling water,’’ 
not ‘‘ laughing water,’’ and is from the root 
minne, water, and thaha, to smile. The 
author further illustrates this by analyzing 
the word shaha into sha, to curl, as the lip 
curls in smiling, which, with the particle ha, 
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renders it ‘‘ tosmile’’ or ‘‘smiling.’’ 


the rapids or falls of Minnehaha are called, 
very appropriately, curling or smz/ing water. 

The word Suanee, the name of a river in 
Georgia and of a lake in Florida, signifies 
‘*echo ;”’ and the word Ocmulgee, ‘ boil- 
ing water ;’’ while Okefinokee is ‘‘ shaking 
water,’’ and Chattahoochee, ‘‘ written or 
pictured rocks.”’ 

It seems that the name Niagara signifies 
‘**neck,’’ and was applied by the Indians 
not to the cataract, but to the entire river 
connecting Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, 
as the human neck connects the head with 
the trunk; and that Tioga signifies ‘‘ gate- 
way,’’ and was applied to the spot where 
Northumberland now stands, by the Iriquois 
Indians, who regarded it as the gateway to 
their country from the southward. 

But a limited edition of the book has 
been published by Mr. Boyd, which is sold 
only by himself and his special agents. Its 
price, post-paid, is one dollar, and it may 
be had by addressing No. 2 Broad st., York, 
Pa. To persons interested in the great 
aboriginal tribes who so lately peopled all 
this fair land, and have ‘‘left nothing be- 
hind them but names,’’ this unpretending 
volume will be regarded of especial value. 
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PRISON MANAGEMENT. 








ADDRESS OF EX-GOVERNOR HOYT BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 





HE National Conference of Charities 

and Corrections held its sessions in 
Washington, D. C., during the first week 
of June.. The subjects of prison manage- 
ment and prison reform were discussed with 
much ability, and from many points of view, 
both practical and theoretical. An address 
upon the improved prison system, as illus- 
trated by the Elmira Reformatory, was de- 
livered by Charles Dudley Warner, author 


of the article descriptive of this institution 


which was published in the last number of 
The Journal. The sessions of the confer- 
ence were largely attended, attracting much 
attention. On Friday evening, 6th ult., 
the chief interest centered in a paper by the 
Hon. Henry M. Hoyt, ex-governor of Penn- 
sylvania, and now one of the commissioners 
of public charities. Although the paper 
was a lengthy one, the conference listened 
throughout with the closest attention. Gov- 
ernor Hoyt said: 

The paramount right of society over the per- 
son of a convict is undeniable. I am unable, 
for my part, to contemplate or discuss prison 
discipline from any primary standpoint except 
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that of punishment. The jurisdiction over the 
lives and personal liberty of men which society 
exercises through penal laws, and judicial sen- 
tences, and prisons, is based on the safety of 
society. To reach that end, punishment is in- 
flicted by incarceration in prisons, and it so 
happens that some forms of punishment are 
not incompatible with the preparation for the 
rehabilitation of the prisoner. For once the in- 
terests of society and of the convict may coin- 
cide. Society may secure protection from the 
offender in the future if he can be reformed. 

His classification as a “convict” keeps him 
now in the class criminal, but it is not difficult 
to see that a broader toleration in societary as- 
sociations may mitigate this social sentiment of 
reprobation, and new methods may enable us 
to qualify our judgment that once a criminal 
always acriminal. For the adult who has de- 
liberately joined the criminal classes I see no 
certain way in which he can be rehabilitated 
with safety, yet our laws do not contemplate his 
permanent withdrawal from society. I fear that 
the professional thief, with some other classes, 
may be set down as incorrigible. Still, we may 
easily educate ourselves to withhold final judg- 
ment from certain classés of offenders. We 
have hit upon youth asa general mitigating cir- 
cumstance, and we agree that the class of first 
offenders may use this plea. The reclaimable- 
ness of the convict from classification with crim- 
inals, from physical,association with them, and 
from the mental and moral attitude of society 
to them, is a problem. And the real question 
is the extent to which criminals can and ought 
to be shielded from the social consequence of 
their crimes. 

Society is the gainer if, by a system of convict 
punishment, 75 per cent. of the convicts are 
made useful citizens. This is the proportion of 
reformed young convicts which the Eastern 
State Penitentiary releases. If the glowing con- 
clusion with which Hon. Richard Vaux winds 
up a paragraph in his ‘‘ Talks” be in conformity 
with the facts, he has proved his case in favor 
of his system. Against such resuJts the objec- 
tion of cost is not to be considered. “‘If,’’ as 
he says, ‘‘the individual treatment system pre- 
vents the formation of a crime class, imparts to 
each individual a desire for labor, takes from 
involuntary toil the idea of punishment, stimu- 
lates a wish for reformation, saves the prisoner 
from the debasement of convict association,” 
then, indeed, we have hit upon the lines, roman- 
tic as they look, upon which future progress is 
to be made. 

The convict lease system has already been 
condemned. It only remains for souls filled 
with the indignation which they inspire to frame 
an indictment against all prisons in which con- 
gregate convict labor is worked for the profit of 


the State or a manufacturer, or in which convict - 


labor is sold to the joint profit of the State which 
sells. and the contractor who buys this forced 
labor. 

The most radical labor reformer has no suffi- 
cient reason why the product of convict labor 
should be excluded from the market, since, if 
the convict had remained an honest man, and 
had continued his productive labor, he would 
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have been one more competitor in the labor ’ 
market. The State has no right to organize 
with the public capital a manufacturing estab- . 
lishment, and thus enter the market .with its 

products asa capitalist in the control of the en- 

forced labor of a penal serf. A State might 

make a prison pay, but only under conditions 

unfair and pernicious to its honest laborers Who 

are not in prison. We are, then; left pretty 

much to the alternative of applying prison labor 

to such raw material, simply, as a convict.can 

manipulate with his hands, unaided by machin- 

ery which involves a large expenditure of capi- 

tal. Convict labor ought not to be supple- 

mented by expensive tools and implements. 

The resources of modern industry and mod- 
ern prison management will be equal to finding 
enough employment for convict labor. Thus 
employed, that labor may become apt, trained, 
and, when released, all the fruits of the training 
will belong to the discharged convict. 

If I were to attempt to forecast the future, I 
should be glad to contemplate in the near future 
all prisons as reformatories. There would. be 
no two views of the prisoner—one by the judge, 
another by the warden. Both should understand 
the individual case, and the discharge be under 
conditions as solemn asthe commitment. There 
would be a fixed purpose, contemplated by the 
framer of the penal code, who kept his eye 
steadily on the criminal from the day he medi- 
tated his crime until he walked, conditionally 
released, out from his prison, and that only after 
society had successfully exhausted its punitive 
and remedial process upon him. Serving outa 
sentence would then mean rehabilitation, or, 
failing in this, society can recapture the offender 
as an escaped prisoner. The issue of the great 
discussion is not yet actual—it is plainly possi-,: 
ble. Let us not expect to produce results within 
the walls of a prison better than we can pro- 
duce without them. Let us not expect that the 
convicts will be better than the mass of citizens 
whom the grace of God has kept outside. 


During the week reports were read from 
many of the States and Territories. That 
from Delaware awakened special interest, as 
it dealt upon the whipping-post, an institu- 
tion which yet survives in that common- 
wealth. The report was read by William 
M. Canby, of Wilmington. After referring 
to the fact that Delaware has no State prison, 
and confines all convicts in its three county 
jails, he said : 

The special feature in the criminal code of 
Delaware is a practical application of the whip- 
ping-post and pillory. This institution has been 
in existence since the foundation of the com- 
monwealth. In the early history of this, as well 
as of many other States, both men and women 
were whipped and pilloried. The penalty was 
also much more severe than at the present time. 

The whipping of women ceased to be legal in 
Delaware in convictions for larceny and recéiv- 
ing stolen goods in 1855, but there were other 
crimes for which they were whipped. So far as 
we can learn, the last instance of a woman be- 
ing whipped was in 1864. The time was when 
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- be ascertained, is four. 


e 
‘the culprit in the pillory was greatly abused. 
~ ‘Men and boys, and even women, assailed him 


with taunts, and mud, and missiles of every de- 
scription. Not only these aggravations, but also 
the severity of the whipping, are nowthings of the 
past, and sheriffs largely use their discretion as 
to the severity of the punishment. At the pres- 


. ent time, blood is seldom, if ever, drawn by the 


lash. As at present administered, the whipping- 
post is in almost universal favor with the most 
intelligent citizens of Delaware, who claim that 
it is a great protection as a preventive of petty 
crimes. Very few, if any, non-residents have 
been caught the second time, and comparatively 
few residents have been whipped more than 
The greatest number of times any one 
criminal has ever been whipped, so far as can 
We believe a careful 
examination of the subject would give a very 
favorable showing for the State of Delaware in 
her criminal statistics, as compared with other 
States. 
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NIAGARA RESTORED. 








HE traveling public and all people who 
know, or who have found delight in, 
the wonders of Niagara Falls have been con- 


, gratulating themselves and the country upon 


the action of the Legislature and Governor 
of the State of New York. The bill for the 


- purchase of the islands and strip of land 


along the river, as indicated below, has been 
passed and signed, and is therefore become 
a law, and Niagara will be restored and 
cared for by the Empire State. The follow- 
ing is from Zhe Century for April: 


A natural phenomenon of the proportions of 
Niagara constitutes a public trust. The people 
cannot escape responsibility for its care and 

_ preservation, even if they would. The experi- 
ment of private ownership and management of 
the lands about the Fails has been fully tried, 
under circumstances more favorable than can 
ever exist in the future, and has failed com- 
pletely. The existing state of things is one 
which no intelligent person can defend. The 
demoralization is natural and inevitable; com- 
petition between the owners of rival “ points of 
view” naturally develops a tendency to the 
employment of tawdry, sensational attractions. 
The increasing ugliness everywhere; the de- 
struction of all vernal beauty and freshness ; the 
crowding of unsightly structures for manufac- 
tures of various kinds around the very brink of the 
Falls; the incessant hounding of travelers, and 
the enormous exactions of which they are the 
victims—all these evils are inseparable from the 
system of private ownership of the land, and 
nothing could be more idle or fruitless than to 


- find fault with individuals because the results of 


the system are disagreeable and mischievous. 
The only practicable remedy is ownership by 

the State, and suitable permanent guardianship 

over these lands, with such provision for the 


~ safety, convenience, and comforts of myriads of 


visitors‘as can be supplied only by a competent 
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directory clothed with the authority of the State, 
and acting in the interest of the general com- 
munity. This is the object of the measures 
recommended by the Commissioners appointed 
by Governor (now President) Cleveland in the 
spring of 1883. These Commissioners have 
selected about one hundred and eighteen acres 
of land contiguous to the Falls, comprising Goat 
Island and all the other islands in the river, with 
a narrow strip of land on the “American shore,” 
running from the upper suspension bridge to 
Port Day and including Prospect Park. 

The various separate portions constituting this 
tract have been appraised, and the Supreme 
Court have confirmed the appraisement, which 
fixes the value of the land in question at $1,433,- 
429.50. The Commissioners recommended the 
appropriation of this sum by the Legislature for 
the purchase of these lands, and the establish- 
ment of a State Reservation, as the only means 
of preserving the scenery of Niagara. The high- 
est interests of the people of the State will be 
promoted by the passage of the bill in which 
this plan is embodied. There is no ground for 
opposition except what is sordid, and hostile to 
public spirit. No man in public life will here- 
after be able to feel pride or satisfaction in the 
remembrance that he resisted the endeavor of 
the people of the State of New York to rescue 
the scenery of Niagara from destruction. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: South Bend 
township built three excellent school houses 
during the year; Bethel one, and Plum Creek 
one. Our directors, as a general thing, are 
live, energetic men; and when we have such 
men in office, we may expect our schools to do 
good work. We have more young ladies and 
gentlemen attending Normal School this year 
than ever before. This speaks well for the 
future of our schools, as those of our teachers 
who have attended Normal Schools are doing 
much better work than those who have not 
been at such schools, Everything looks bright 
and cheering for the future. We are all glad 
of the reappointment of Dr. Higbee. May he 
be spared to hold the position as long as his 
worthy predecessor, Dr. Wickersham! We all 
feel confident that the schools are advancing 
rapidly, under Dr. Higbee’s supervision. May 
God guide him in his noble work! Arbor day 
was observed in a few places. The ground was 
still frozen in some sections. I planted a few 
trees myself, and they are growing nicely. We 
hope to send a better report next year. We 
have never before had so many teachers attend- 
ing normal schools, so that we may look for good 
results in our schools. All we need for good 
teachers is good salaries. Employing cheap 
teachers is robbing the children of that which is 
due them. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: The Greenwich direc- 
tors again built two first class school-houses. 
This township is improving wonderfully in the 
matter of school-houses. The patrons of the two 
school districts put steeples on the new build- 
ings, and a bell in each. Miss Hattie Saul’s 
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school in Greenwich held an entertainment and 
started a library with the proceeds,—a commen- 
dable idea. The Albany directors built a very 
fine house at Trexler’s, and fitted it with slate 
surface and improved patent furniture. The 

atrons crowned it with a steeple and furnished 
it with a bell. The schools of this township 
have made wonderful progress. The sugges- 
tions for Arbor Day were pretty well carried 
out. From reports received I know that trees, 
etc., were plauted at very many school-houses. 
The Centreport school planted six cedar trees; 
Muhlenberg’ planted at three buildings; Sun- 
day-school in Windsor, fifteen willows and eight 
Norway maples; Minnich’s school in N. Hei- 
delberg, forty trees; Peiffer’s in Tulpehocken, 
eight trees; Glendale in Douglass, twenty-six ; 
the Valley, Morgantown and Rock schools in 
Caernarvon, linden trees ; the Birdsboro schools 
at least forty ; the Lenhartsville school, seven ; 
the Drysville school, thirteen; Pine Grove 
school, six; Reschio’s in Jefferson, and Riken- 
bach’s in Ontelaunee, also planted trees. 

BEAVER—Supt. Reed: The ungraded schools 
have closed, and the teachers have left such re- 
ports (upon blanks furnished by the Superinten- 
dent), with their respective boards, that their 
successors may know, at the commencement of 
next term, the exact standing of each pupil. In 
many of the schools there was good work done, 
but in almost every township one or two ¢each- 
ers would be found doing twice as much good as 
was done by others who were simply “ putting in 
the time.” 

CAMERON.—Supt. Pearsall: Arbor Day was 
observed in three districts. Eleven trees were 
planted in Emporium, thirty in Cameron, and 
eleven in Sterling ; sixteen were planted at Pine 
street, in Gibson district. The inclemency of the 
weather and the frozen condition of the ground 
were the principal obstacles in the way of a 
more general observance, but the start has been 
made and will doubtless be improved upon 
next year. 

CARBON.—Supt. Snyder: The adoption of a 
course of study by the high schools of the 
county, and the issuing of diplomas to those who 
pass an examination in the same, are doing very 
much towards building up the high schools. 
The following had classes completing the course 
this year: Lehighton, East Mauch Chunk, and 
Parryville. The commencement exercises held 
in these districts were very interesting, and did 
much towards awakening the people in educa- 
tional matters. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Mt. Eagle school, 
Howard township, is the only one that has re- 
ported the observance of Arbor Day. Each 
family represented in the school—nineteen in 
number—planted a tree; before adjourning they 
appointed a committee to care for the trees. 
The second commencement of the Bellefonte 
high school was celebrated May 28th. Five 
graduates received certificates of scholarship. 
Addresses were made by Pres. Atherton, of the 
State. College, and by D. F. Forteney, esq., 
President of the School Board. 

DavupHin.—Supt. McNeal : Williamstown has 
started a public school library. A literary and 
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musical entertainment was held a few weeks 
ago, by which sufficient money was realized to 


Day was observed by the schools of Uniontown, 
Wiconisco, Millersburg, Steelton, and Middle- 
town. Reports from these districts state that 
106 trees were planted. 

JuntaTa.—Supt. Auman: A _ new school- 
house is being erected in Monroe township, 
making four now building in the county. Two 
will be refurnished during the summer, one in 
Fayette and one in Spruce Hill. 
annual examination of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
School at McAlisterville. From the good order, 
prompt answers, and cleanly appearance of the 
buildings, I can but speak favorably of the 
school. In addition I would say that the 
teachers in charge deserve much credit for the 
able manner in which they have discharged 
their duties. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: A literary so- 
ciety has been organized in Archbald borough} 
under the lead of teachers and citizens. The 
society has a membership of about fifty, and 
the meetings are well attended and interesting. 
It is proposed to start a library, and quite a 
fund has been collected for that purpose. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht; The number of 
trees planted in our schoolyards on Arbor Day 
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has not yet been fully ascertained, although, . 


judging from reports, quite a large number were 
added to yard and grove. But few, districts 
through the country observed the day, chiefly 
because the schools had been closed and no 
one was present to directly assume the super- 
vision of the work involved. 
villages the day was duly celebrated. 

LEBANON. — Supt. Bodenhorn: 
course of study for country schools was adopted. 
by the directors last May, with the provision 
that the superintendent hold an examination in 
each township for all pupils who had finished 
the course. I have held eleven such examina- 
tions, examining about 125 pupils, of whom 
about 100 were passed. It was surprising to 
me, to find these young people acquit them- 
selves so creditably; it was also very gratifying 
to the parents. These examinations were better 
attended than are my teachers’ examinations. 

LuzERNE.—Supt. Coughlin: The schools had 
to be closed in Plymouth on account of sickness 
among the teachers and people. Five teachers 
died during the month of April. 

MERCER.—Supt. McCleery: On Arbor Day 
trees were planted, (about sixty) in the school 
yards of Mercer, Sharpsville, West Middlesex, 
and Jamestown. The country schools had 
closed. Our people generally admit that trees 
should be planted and promise to do better next 
year. Some School Boards intend grading and 
fencing the grounds before planting. Findley 
and Hempfield have supplied each of their 
schools with a globe. 

MIFFLIN. — Supt. Owens: The Academy 
under the Misses Knotwell is in a flourishing 
condition. Quite a number of our teachers are 
atfending the spring term. Mr. J. A. Myers 


also has a good select school at McVeytown; 
several teachers are in attendance. 
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PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: The annual exami- 
nation at the Loysville Orphans’ House was 


‘attended by a goodly number of people, among 


whom “were editors, ministers, and teachers. 
The result seemed to satisfy every one of the 
efficiency of the school’s management. Many 
of our leading teachers are doing good work by 
teaching select schools throughout the county. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Buckbee: About one hundred 
and ten of our schools opened this month for a 
summer term. Steps are being taken to organ- 
ize a Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Arbor Day 
was not generally observed, but trees have been 
planted in different localities on each Saturday 
since. May gth will finish the work in this 
county for the present year. About one half of 
our 310 schools open for summer terms. Great 
Bend Village borough, and Harmony Indepen- 
dent are making thorough improvements in 
school grounds. A larger number applied for 
tertificates this spring than at any spring series 
for four years. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: As far as I can as- 
certain the citizens of this county took much in- 
terest in planting trees, etc. Kelly, West Buf- 
falo, and other districts, observed Arbor Day 
in part. A special feature of this month was the 
graduation of ten young ladies from the Lewis- 
burg Grammar school. The essays were well 
written, and delivered to the satisfaction of a 
large and appreciative audience. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Lord: A two days’ Institute 
was held at Utica during the month. It was 
largely attended by teachers, directors and citi- 
zens. A district institute was organized to 
include the borough of Utica and the town- 
ships of Canal and French Creek. This asso- 
ciation is to hold regular meetings during the 
coming school year. 

WARREN.—Supt. Arird: Arbor day was ob- 
served in about one-tenth of the sub-districts. 
About 350 shade trees were planted, and some 
rose bushes and vines. It is hoped that what 
has been done in this direction will serve as a 
stimulus for greater efforts in the future. Four- 


* teen district and local institutes were held dur- 


ing the winter. All were well attended and in- 
teresting. The one at Sugar Grove was remark- 
ably fine. Pittsfield gave the teachers a day 
each month for holding these meetings, and it 
did much to awaken an interest in all the 
schools. 

CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Ames: The report for this 
last month is the most satisfactory of all made 
during the year, or during the time of my super: 
vision of the schools. Out of a total enrollment of 
1199, I had the pleasure of reporting 926 pupils 
present every session, and a percentage of at- 
tendance of 95%. 

DuUNMORE.—Supt. Fowler: Arbor day was 
observed in most of our schools with appropriate 
exercises and the planting of trees. Two or 
more trees were planted in each of the yards 
that would admit of it. Six years ago we 
planted trees in the grounds of the central school. 
_ HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: Arbor Day was 
property observed in all the schools. At many 
of the larger houses extended programmes were 
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carried out, and about twenty trees were 
planted. j 

HAZLETON.—Supt. Harman; The interest in 
the “‘ Exposition of Work”’ increases with each 
recurrence. Teachers and pupils received 
many words of congratulation and encourage- 
ment. The commencement exercises of the 
high school were attended by a large and appre- 
ciative audience. Interest in school affairs is 
growing. Nearly all of our teachers will return 
to us next year. Prest. Doud, who has served 
faithfully in the board for six years, retires at 
the close of this school year. We shall miss 
him. 

MAHANOY City.—Supt. Ballentine. At our 
recent commencement five young ladies and 
two gentlemen .were graduated. Excellent 
addresses were made by Mr. Haunner, presi- 
dent of the school board, and by Mr. Moll, 
principal of the high school, and the superin- 
tendent made some remarks in reference to the 
new law requiring Physiology and Hygiene to 
be taught in the schools next year. We have 
now ample school-room accommodations, and 
the outlook for the future is more encouraging 
than ever before. 

PHCENIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: The children 
of our schools reported to their respective 
teachers that since Arbor Day they had planted 
314 trees and shrubs, and 616 flowers. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel:* Arbor Day was 
appropriately observed by all our schools. Each 
school planted a tree dedicated to some author, 
statesman, or educator. The exercises of the 
day left a good and lasting impression. Thirty- 
seven Norway maples were planted in our 
school-yards, and several hundred trees were 
planted by the citizens. Our school year closed 
with the usual exercises on the 18th inst. The 
interest the public take in these occasions is 
surprising. The Opera House was fairly packed, 
and hundreds were turned away for lack of 
room. Thirteen young ladies graduated from 
the high school. The closing year shows a 
marked advance in our school-work, and pupils 
have reason to feel encouraged. 

SHARON.—Supt. Cannon: Arbor Day was 
duly observed by the planting of twelve trees 
and appropriate literary exercises. Trees were 
planted in memory of the Cary sisters, Bryant, 
Washington, Froebel, Penn and Grant; also in 
memory of Miss Helmbod a deceased teacher, 


and Mr. Bradburn a deceased janitor; alsoin 


honor of Col. Parker, Dr. Higbee, and Gov. 
Pattison. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: Probably 
if a stranger had been here on Arbor Day, he 
might have inferred that the school authorities 
of Williamsport were derelict in their duty, but 
such is not the case. During the last five years 
over 500 trees have been planted in our school 
grounds at a cost of nearly $400. Last fall we 
planted over 20otrees. Our schools closed May 
29th, with the usual exercises. Every seat was 
occupied and a large number failed to gain 
admittance. After the bestowal ofthe diplomas, 
Dr. Higbee addressed the audience, and his 
remarks were listened to with pleasure and at- 
tention. 
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‘ AULTURE is indispensably necessary,” says 
Matthew Arnold, “ and culture is yeadzng; 
but reading with a purpose to guide it, and with 
system. He does a good work who does any- 
thing to help this; indeed, it is the one essen- 
tial service now to be rendered to education.” 
The purpose of our common school education 
is to lay the foundations of culture; to arouse 
the desire for it, create the impulse towards its 
attainment, and finally rightly to guide and 
direct this impulse. Perhaps the main part of 
this work cannot be done immediately by any 
positive system of instruction, or as a part of the 
regular school curriculum. We can thus teach 
grammar, and rhetoric, and to a certain extent 
the history of literature. But we cannot directly 
teach love and taste for culture. It must rather 
be implanted and developed by a kind of sym- 
pathetic infusion of the spirit of the teacher into 
the character of the scholar. True culture is 
itself attractive. Let the teacher simply be a 
truly cultured person, and the pupils’ mere 
habitual contact with him will of itself draw out 
their admiration and desire for culture, and do 
more for right education than all mere mechani- 
cal systems and rules of study and instruction. 
The great need to-day in our schools is, not 
more grammarians, arithmeticians, historians, 
and other specialists, but more men and women 
possessed of a symmetrical, harmonious, well- 
balanced culture: teachers who will graduate 
not only good spellers, ready reckoners, clerks, 
and book-keepers, merchants, doctors, and law- 
yers, but cultured young men and women, pre- 
pared for “fe, fit to take any position therein 
without being unfit forall other positions. This 
broadening and deepening of mere specific in- 
struction into genuine culture is indeed “the 
one essential service now to be rendered to 
education.” 

In order to do our part the better towards effect- 
ing this greatly desired end, we have opened this 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. For we fully realize 
both the essential importance of a right use of 
literature to culture, and its difficulty. 

Not all reading, by any means, makes for 
culture. But yet without reading there could be 
no culture. It is not sufficient that one read 
only such books as refer to one’s specialty. A 
man may have read all the mathematical works 
in the world, and yet be an utterly uncultured 
man. His reading has probably only nar- 
rowed him. He knows nothing and cares 
nothing for aught outside of his little world of 
mathematics. What we need is that our teach- 
ers and scholars should not only read more 
strictly educational works, but especially also 
the best books outside of school literature. 
School books alone soon pall on the taste. To 
read the best fiction, the best poetry, essays, 
histories, and what is called general literature. 
is needed both to broaden the mind, stimulate 
and nourish thought, cultivate the taste, and 
widen the horizon of knowledge and of life, and 
also to make us appreciate more and understand 








better the technical works specially before us. 
We need not dwell on the necessity of an ac- 
quaintance with the best literature in order to 
true culture, which, according to Arnold's well- 
known definition, is simply ‘‘To know the. best 
that has been thought and said in the world.” 
It is self-evident. 

The difficulty is in the choice of books. In the 
words of Mr. Frederick Harrison, the question 
of immediate and vital importance for each one 
to determine is this: ‘‘ What are the books that, 
in our little remnant of reading-time, it is‘most 
vital for us to know? For the true use of books 
is of such sacred value to us that to be simply 
entertained is to cease to be taught, elevated, in- 
spired by books.’’ In an age when at least 
25,000 new books are produced every year, it 
becomes a serious problem to know which 
books, out of this multitude, to choose, which to 
read, and which to leave unread. 

It shall be a main purpose of this Department 
of Zhe Journal to try to help its readers in 
such a choice. We shall carefully examine 
every book before we notice it, and recommend 
or blame independently and honestly, with the 
earnest endeavor to prove ourselves a reliable 
and helpful friend and guide in this matter of 
paramount importance at the present day. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS—1. 


Under this title Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, are issuing at short intervals, 
from the Riverside Press, the successive vol- 
umes of a series of literary biographies that we 
most heartily commend to our readers. For the 
student of American literature probably no more 
important work has ever been published. It 
supplies in a measure the great want, more 
deeply felt each year, of a good, critical history 
of American literature, until the want shall be 
fully satisfied, as we believe it will be, when 
Prof, Chas. F, Richardson shall be ready to 
publish his history. For this series is not only 
biographical. Under the general editorship of 
Charles Dudley Warner, whose eminent fit- 
ness for the work was demonstrated in the very 
first volume, that on Washington Irving, differ- 
ent authors, each one an authority on his. spe- 
cial subject, and each himself eminent in litera- 
ture, take up some leading American writer, and 
while giving his full biography, also give a 
critical exposition and estimate of his writings. 

Acquaintance with an author's life, exper- 
ience, surroundings, and character, is necessary 
to a proper understanding of his works. In this 
lies the value of all biography. Literary biogra- 
phy, however, has yet a special, practical value, 
to the immediate importance of which we would 
call the particular attention of all engaged in the 
work of education. 

You want to get your scholars to read the best 
works of American literature. How to do it, is 
the trouble. The reading that is most profitable 
is reading in which we are interested. In fact, 
young people, at least, must be interested in the 
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subject even before they read about it, othérwise 


they cannot readily be induced to take up the 
reading. Just here you will find the eminent 
helpfulness of such a series of volumes as those 
before us. Suppose, for instance, that you want 
your school to become interested in Irving's 
works. You cannot do so more quickly and 
thoroughly than by arousing their interest in 
Irving himself; by telling them of his early life, 
character and education ; the circumstances that 
led to his writing his various short and charm- 
ing works, or his peerless Knickerbocker His- 
tory. The recountal of the story of his life, so 
full of just such incidents as will interest boys 
and girls, as well as older persons, in the man, 
and make them desirous to find out more, all, 
about him, is'given with consummate skill by Mr. 

Warner. Having read Irving’s life, you want 

to read his works; and having read his works 

you want to read his life again, for the light it 
throws upon them, and the added interest it 
gives them. 

Nine volumes of this admirable series are al- 
ready published, namely on Irving, Noah 
Webster, Thoreau, Ripley, Cooper, Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, Emerson, Poe, and Willis. They 
are all uniform 16mo., beautifully made; and the 
standard of excellence reached by the best of 
them is higher than that attained by any of Mor- 
ley’s English Men of Letters. The cost is $1.25 
per volume. 

BIRDS IN THE BusH. Sy Bradford Torrey, r6mo. 
Pp. 300. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

TALKS AFIELD, about Plants and Science of Plants. 
By L. H. Bailey, jr. Illustrated, r6mo. Pp. 183. 
The same. $2.00. 

HoME STUDIES IN NaTurRE. Sy Mary Treat, au- 
thor of Chapters on Ants, etc. Illustrated. r2mo. 
Pp. 243. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

CHAPTERS IN POPULAR NATURAL History. Sy 
Sir John Lubbock. Illustrated. 1r6mo. Pp. 223. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 60 cents. 
There certainly is no longer an excuse left for any 

one to remain unacquainted with Nature and her 

wonders and beauties. Wise and willing guides are 


. rapidly multiplying. Ornithology, entomology, bot- 


any, and all the natural sciences are being made so 
interesting and entertaining that the study of them is 


;a delight to the bright boy and girl, and is less study 


than play and enjoyment. Such is the character of 
the four little books before us. 

Birds in the Bush is a cluster of eleven exquisite 
chapters, every way worthy of Burroughs, and in 
many respects better than anything of Thoreau’s, 
while breathing the true bird-lover’s spirit, and un- 
wittingly drawing the reader into thorough sympathy 
with it. All but two of the chapters are reprinted 
from the Atlantic Monthly. Mary Treat’s equally 
charming, and more scientific volume, likewise is 
made up mainly of papers originally contributed to 
Harpers and the Atlantic Magazines, The Tribune, 
The American Naturalist, and other periodicals. In 
grace of style Mr. Torrey is perhaps the superior of 
Miss Treat ; in scientific method she may surpass him ; 
but in marvelous closeness of observation, deep and 
true love of nature, and in the power of communicat- 
ing not only facts, but the author’s own enthusiasm 
and eager desire to read Nature’s marvelous secrets 
by holding sweet and close communion with her 
various forms, the two writers are alike. For summer 
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reading, in the woods, mountains, or country, we 
can imagine nothing more enjoyable than these two 
suggestive, instructive, inspiring little volumes. 

Mr. Bailey’s Zalks Afeld, as well as Sir John 
Lubbock’s Chapters in Popular Natural History, 
are written specially for young folks, and with a view 
to the possibility of their serving as text hooks. Of 
the two, Lubbock has best succeeded in making his 
book attractive, almost fascinating, for the old reader 
just as much as for the youngest. It is an art for 
which the great English scientist is famous. 

The greatest value of all these books is not so much 
in the fund of information and facts they contain, rich 
as it is, as in the impulse they give the reader to study 
Nature for himself, the impression they leave of the 
superabundant fulness of interesting materials of study 
in even the commonest objects everywhere, and the 
instruction and training they afford in methods of ob- 
serving and studying Nature’s forms and wonders. 


WoRrDSs;/THEIR USEAND ABusE. By Wm Mathews, 
LL.D., author of “ Getting on in the World,” etc. 
New and Revised Edition, ramo. Pp.%x. 494+ 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. $2.00. 

The first edition of this valuable book came out 
twelve years ago, and was at once received into pop- 
ular favor. This edition has been entirely rewritten 
and materially improved and enlarged. Its subject is 
an old one; but not so old as it is important. The 
trouble with most works of this kind has been that 
they have been too heavy, dry, and technical to be 
properly read by just those who most needed to read 
them. In its marked freedom from these objectiona- 
ble characteristics, rather than in any new and origi- 
nal contribution to the subject, consists the chief 
merit and usefulness of Dr. Mathews’ work. It is 
interesting thoughout, highly iustructive, and calcu- 
lated, as far as any such.work. can do so, to make its 
readers more correct, accurate and elegant in their 
speech and writing. 

THE NEW Puysics. A Manual of Experimenta 
Study for High Schools and Preparatory Schools 
for Colleges. By John Trowbridge, Professor of 
Physics, Harvard University. s2mo. Pp. 367- 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

An excellent hand-book, up to the times, and filled 
with the true scientific spirit. It proceeds onthe 
right principle, that physics is nothing if not experi- 
mental. Text-books do not usually amount to much 
unless complemented with practical laboratory work. 
One of the admirable features of this book is the 
abundance and variety of original experiments it 
gives and suggests; not such as require expensive 
apparatus, but all chosen with reference to the means 


~and resources of the average school and teacher. The 


work has met with great favor in all parts of the 

country. It is needless to say that the book is thor- 

oughly well made, as are all of the Appleton’s very 
numerous publications. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. For use of 
Schools and Colleges... By William Bingham, A. 
M. Revised by W. Gordon McCabe, A. M., Head 
Master of the University School, Petersburg, Va. 
r2mo. Pp. 432. LPhila.: E. H. Butler & Co. 
The “ Bingham Latin Series,’’ published by this 

well-known and reliable house, of which this is the 

latest volume, needs no ‘commendation from us. 

Twenty years’ use in hundreds of schools and col- 

leges, has proved the success of Prof. Bingham’s work 

as “a practical first book in Latin, simple enough for 
beginners, and yet full enough for more advanced 
students.” But twenty years have brought about not 
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a few changes, so that it was necéssary to thoroughly 
revise the work; which Prof. McCabe has done with 
much skill and judicious care, “ steadily keeping in 
view, in the many changes found necessary, the aim 
of presenting the results of recent study in the sim- 
plest possible language.” Students of Latin will 
find this book as useful and helpful as any text-book 
of the kind we know. 


THE WorKS OF JOHNRUSKIN. Vol. I The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture—Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting—The Queen of the Air—The Eth- 
ics of the Dust. 8vo. Pp. 639. Illustrated. New 
York; John B. Alden. 

This is to be the initial volume of a set of fifteen, to 
comprise the complete works of Ruskin, and to be 
the only complete set published in this country. 
Ruskin’s_ works have hitherto been obtainable only at 
such exorbitant prices that none but the rich could 
afford the luxury; and yet they can scarcely be called 
a luxury—they are almost a necessity. No one 
making pretence to literary culture can afford to be 
without Ruskin. Thousands who felt this, and have 
had their hunger and thirst for him tantalized by the 
few fragments within their reach, will rejoice that 
Mr. Alden is bringing out this complete edition at such 
a marvellously low price—$18 for the complete set-— 
that few need be without this great English critic, 
artist, and mental stimulator and irritator any longer. 
We cannot understand how the publisher can offer 
the work at such a price; for it is in every way ex- 
cellently made, better than any he has ever before 
produced. Paper, type, illustrations, binding, are all 
that could be desired, handsome and substantial. It 
is worth three times the money. 


THE POWER AND AUTHORITY OF SCHOOL OFFICERS 
AND TEACHERS. Jn the Management and Gov- 
ernment of Public Schools, and over Pupils out of 
School, as Determined by the Courts of the Several 
States. Pp. 181. New York: Harper & Bros. 
The literature assistant to Superintendents, Princi- 

pals and School Officers, is confessedly meagre; espe- 

cially is it inadequate in matters pertaining to the 
duties and powers of their office as defined by law. 

Questions continually arise as to the interpretation of 

legal provisions, and lawyers able in other respects 

are often quite innocent of knowledge of ‘the school 

Zaws. Pennsylvania already possesses an admirable 

explanatory manual, but the explanations are mor daw, 

and hence do not precisely meet the wants which 
books containing judicial decisions of controversies, 
which are law, are prepared to meet. Such as these 
are consequently most helpful to school officers, and 
are welcomed for the valuable aid they are designed 
to render. The contents of the present volume in- 
clude decisions as to Absence and Tardiness, Studies, 

Suspension and Expulsion, Corporal Punishment and 

the Authority of the Teacher. It is a book that was 

wanted, and school officers having once seen it will 
endorse this opinion, A copy in the hands of the 
secretary would be of great service to the Board. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION: NO. 3. 

The first two numbers of the Franklin Square Song 
Collection have been so well received that a third 
number will be added to the series within a few weeks. 
There is always room and place for a good book, and 
a music book like this, which brings together so many 
songs and hymns illustrating fhe law of the “ survival 
of the fittest,’”’ must always be inquired for by the lover 
of melody. No. 3, we think, contains much that 
should make it a favorite wherever it shall become 
known. Harper & Brothers are the Publishers. 
Price, 50 cents. 
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A SHoRT Course OF CHEMISTRY. By Edwin /. 
Houston, A. M., Professor of Physical Geography 
and Natural Philosophy in Philadelphia Centrat 
High School. Pp. 283. Philadelphia: Eldridge 
& Brother. 


The general method of treatment in this Short 
Course is the same as that followed in the author’s 
Elements of Chemistry, that is, the presentation of the 
* general principles of the science before the intro- 
duction of descriptive chemistry.” This, in the opin- 
ion of the author, is “the best method of impressing 
the facts of chemistry upon the mind.” It seems to 
us, however, that the primary object of an elementary 
text-book should be to create an interest in the sub-— 
ject. Without a keen, lively interest, the student: of 
chemistry derives no benefit whatever from his, labor. 
In other branches of science he may get some general 
notions from a superficial acquaintance with them, and 
may add to his vocabulary some serviceable terms ; but” 
what he learns in chemical science must be clear and 
precise, or it is useless. From general principles a 
young beginner gets few definite ideas. What would 
be thought of a primary teacher who, in order to pre- 
pare his pupils to add and subtract, should insist in 
their first learning the general principles of mathemat- 
ics? And yet his would not be the greater folly, for 
he knows that the principles of mathematics are uni- 
versal and eternal truths; but who can-venture to 
assert the same of chemistry? Who can say how 
many of its so-called pririciples of to-day will be ac- 
cepted fifty years hence? We regret that want of 
space prevents the fuller development of our objec- 
tions to this mode of teaching. - We shall therefore 
merely state them in brief. First, it is oftefi a waste of 
time to begin the study of any branch of knowledge 
with general principles; secondly, in natural science 
it is not only a waste of time, but it is contrary to the 
very nature of scientific procedure; thirdly, that 
Chemistry, less than any other branch of science, pos- 
sesses well-settled general principles. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. For High 
Schools and Academies. By LElroy M. Avery, 
Ph.D. Illustrated by more than goo Engraxings. 
Pp. 595. New York: Sheldon & Company. 


Clear type, an open page, abundance of pictorial 
illustration, numerous problems for solution, and fre- 
quent suggestions pertinent and valuable to both 
teacher and pupil, characterize this excellent text- 
book. The chapter on Electricity and Magnetism, 
covering not less than one hundred and eighty pages,- 
is remarkably full and satisfactory. It would seem 
almost exhaustive of the present status of electrical 
science. For such schools as cannot afford tinfe to 
complete this larger text-book, Prof. Avery has pre- 
pared a smaller book entitled the “ First Principles 
of Natural Philosophy.”’ 


MEssrs. PALLISER, PALLISER & Co., Archi-‘ 
tects and Publishers of Architectural Works, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, publish a set of forty plates, 20x25 
inches, entitled “ Useful Details’? for Builders and 
Carpenters. It contains complete working details for 
every part of the construction of buildings, inside and ~ 
outside, including mantels and articles of stationary 
furniture. All the drawings given are practical, 
having been exeguted, many of ,them, several times 
over. The designs are on a large scale, three- 
quarters of an inch to the foot, and many larger, up 
to half full size, so that any mechanic can readily 
understand and execute them. They should be of 
great value to the mechanic, and their cost is but 
three dollars. 
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EARLY BEGINNINGS.—Nearly all the great masters 
were precocious in their abilities. Haydn began his 
career at the age of eight. When fifteen he had al- 
ready developed much of the skill and independence 
for which he became famous, At that age he hap- 
pened to hear of a vacancy in the choir of the church 
at Tell, and circumstances made him anxious to ob- 
tain the post. The choir-master, however, on receiv- 
ing his application, refused to allow him to join the 
choir. Nevertheless, on the following Sunday, Haydn 
managed to smuggle himself into the choir. and sit next 
to the principal soloist. Just as this soloist rose to de- 
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liver himself of the solo, Haydn snatched the music 
from his hand, and at once began fo sing it himself at 
sight. The church authorities were so electrified 
that they gave him a good sum of money as soon as 
the service was over. Beethoven, at fifteen, was one 
of the chief musicians under the Elector of Cologne. 
At four, Mozart could play freely on the harpsichord; 
at six he not only composed, but began to travel.as a 
virtuoso. The Archbishop of Salzburg, a few years 
afterwards, would not believe that a child so young 
could of himself accomplish all he was accredited 
with. Accordingly, he shut him up in a cell with 





OVER THE SUMMER SEA. 


Allegretto. 
1. O - ver 
2. List, to my roun-de-lay As 
3. Hark,there’sa bird on high, Far in 


Gay -ly we're 
Ne’er will I 
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pen, ink, paper, and the words for a mass. Within 
a week the young prisoner produced a complete score 
for the inspection of the incredulous archbishop. The 
result of its performance was that the mass became 
a stock piece at theSalzburg Cathe@ral, while Mozart 
became the prelate’s consert-meister, at the ‘age of 
twelve. Mendelssohn was a noted improviser on the 
pianoforte at the age of eight. Schumann, as a 
school-boy, could at any time gather a knot of com- 
panions, who eagerly listened as he described their 
characters on the piano. Chopin did a still more 


the sum-mer sea, With light hearts gay and free, Join’d by glad 
we glide on our way; Ne’er will 
yon a-zuresky, Fling - ing sweet 


roam - ing; Swift flows the 
leave thee; Whileo’er the 
song seems to say,“*Ban-ish dull 
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sad - den.” Fond hearts, en - twin - ing, 
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can 
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shin - ing Beau - ty’s bright smile. 
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wonderful thing, when a boy in his father’s school. 
Sonntag thought him such a miracle at ten, that she 
gave him a valuable gold watch as a token of admir- 
ation. At nine he was asked to assist at a public 
concert for the poor. He selected as his subject a 
difficult concerto, and was dressed by his mother like 
a little dandy for the occasion. After a great suc- 
cess, he went home to his mother, who asked him 
as she embraced him, what the public liked best. 
“Oh, mamma,” said the unconscious young genius, » 
“nobody could look at anything but my collar!” 








